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AN EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF A BOARD OF EDUCATION 


During the past few years the schools in many American com- 
munities have suffered, in some instances most disastrously, from the 
lack of vigorous and intelligent leadership on the part of the local 
boards of education. Too frequently school boards have permitted 
their policies to be dictated by powerful minority groups or by local 
political machines. It is particularly heartening, therefore, to be 
able to point to the constructive and vigorous leadership being 
exhibited by the Board of School Commissioners of the city of 
Indianapolis. Something of the high quality of this leadership is re- 
vealed by the “Ten-Point School-Board Program” recently formu- 
lated by Merle Sidener, the newly elected president of the board, and 
adopted by the board without a dissenting vote. We quote the pro- 
gram in full. 

1. Continuation of modern and comprehensive educational program, em- 
bracing sound elementary-school training, modern secondary education in both 
senior and junior high schools, provision for physically and mentally handi- 
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capped children, adequate facilities for vocational education, emphasis upon 
health training, and the rendering of social service to all pupils requiring it. 

2. Completion of the revision of the courses of study which will insure a mod- 
ern curriculum designed to prepare our youth better to meet the critical social, 
political, and economic problems which lie before them. 

3. Careful and critical study of teachers’ salaries, to determine the advisa- 
bility and feasibility of a restoration of all or a part of the reductions which have 
been made. Adequate remuneration is an obligation the community owes its 
teaching staff. 

4. Survey of school-building needs looking toward a constructive housing 
program. There are at present several urgent building needs in Indianapolis; 
notably, elementary schools still housed entirely in portable buildings, additions 
to our overcrowded high schools, and an adequate building to house the school 
for crippled children. 

5. Formulation of a plan whereby the schools may be more adequately in- 
terpreted to the public. Complete information concerning the management and 
operation of the schools will result in a better understanding and appreciation 
of the service the public-school system is rendering. The public has a right to 
know about its schools. 

6. Continuation of those policies which insure the selection and retention of 
members of the teaching staff solely on the basis of merit. 

7. Expansion of a program of adult education as rapidly as facilities permit. 
This is an obligation which should be met by the school city and which will 
yield big returns from the amount expended. 

8. Formulation of plans by which the housekeeping of the schools will be 
still further improved. This will include more adequate provision for the mainte- 
nance of the school property and the application of the merit system to the ap- 
pointment of custodians and assistants. 

9. Adequate provision for the increased needs of the public library system so 
that it may meet more effectively and adequately the growing demand made 
upon it. 

10. Formulation of a budget for 1935-36 which will provide adequately for 
the needs of the schools and libraries and the continuation of vigilance and 
care in administration of the budget, in order to conserve the best interests of 
the pupils, the teachers, and the citizens. 


A SIGNIFICANT ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION OF THE DISs- 
TRIBUTION OF INCOME TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


The Brookings Institution, of Washington, D.C., is making an 
extensive study of the distribution of wealth and income in relation 
to economic progress. The underlying purpose of the investigation 
is to determine whether the efficient functioning of the economic 
system of the United States is impeded by the existing distribution 
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of income among the various groups of society. The investigation 
has been divided into four parts. The first two parts deal with 
America’s capacity to produce and with America’s capacity to con- 
sume. These parts of the investigation have been completed and, 
on the basis of the findings, certain fundamental conclusions have 
been arrived at. These conclusions relate to issues in which all 
classes of American people are vitally interested. We feel justified, 
therefore, in quoting at some length the following statement from 
the second volume of the series, which bears the title America’s 
Capacity To Consume. 


In order that the basic conclusions which we have reached may be made as 
explicit as possible, we are drawing them up in the form of a series of succinct 
statements, followed in each case by a brief explanation or amplification. 

1. During the so-called “new era’ of the gay twenties the United States was not 
living beyond its means. The view has been widely held that we were then living 
on an economically unwarranted plane and that we had to come down to earth 
before we could find economic salvation. While many individuals may have 
been living beyond their individual means, our findings show that the nation as 
a whole was not living beyond its capacity—as measured by what we could pro- 
duce. The facts show that we actually produced more in 1929, for example, than 
was consumed, and that we might readily have produced, with the existing re- 
sources, plant and equipment, and labor supply, and without improvement in 
methods, approximately 20 per cent more than we did produce. We were not 
living on our capital, that is, using it up without replacement; on the contrary, 
we made, throughout the decade of the twenties, large annual additions to the 
capital supply. 

2. There has been a tendency, at least during the last decade or so, for the in- 
equality in the distribution of income to be accentuated. That is to say, while the 
incomes of the masses of the people were rising during this period, the incomes 
of those in the upper income levels increased with greater rapidity. Since the 
proportion of the income that is saved rather than expended for consumption 
purposes rises rapidly as higher incomes are realized, there has been a tendency 
for an increasing proportion of the aggregate income of families and individuals 
to be directed into investment channels. 

3. Vast potential demands alike for basic commodities and for conventional 
necessities exist in the unfulfilled wants of the masses of the people, both rural and 
urban. This is conclusively demonstrated by the evidence afforded by surveys 
of family expenditure. At each successive income level the expenditures of 
families and of unattached individuals do increase—for food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, as well as for the comforts and conveniences of life. One may conclude, 
therefore, that if by some means the incomes of those in each income group 
could be lifted to the next higher group, their expenditures would be increased 
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in line with the expenditures of those who were theretofore in such income 
groups. It would require but a moderate increase in the consumption of the 
millions whose standards of living even in 1929 were below the requirements for 
health and efficiency to absorb the full productive capacities of the nation. 

The unfulfilled consumptive desires of the American people are large enough 
to absorb a productive output many times that achieved in the peak year 19209. 
Even in lines of basic necessities great wants among the masses of the people 
still go unsatisfied. The trouble is clearly not lack of desire but lack of pur- 
chasing power. 

4. The United States has not reached a stage of economic development in which 
it is possible to produce more than the American people as a whole would like to 
consume. The truth of this proposition may best be made clear by a summary 
presentation of figures derived from our analysis. 

Actual goods and services produced in 1929 had a value of about 81 billion 
dollars. 

The potential production (with existing methods) equaled about 20 per cent 
more than actual production, or 97 billion. 

Actual production of consumption goods in 1929 equaled approximately 70 
billion, and potential production of consumption goods equaled about 86 billion. 

Raising all family incomes below $2,500 to $2,500, with no changes above 
that level, would increase actual consumption by more than 16 billion. 

Adding $1,000 to every family income below $10,000 would increase con- 
sumption by about 27 billion. 

Either of these relatively minor increases—which make no allowance for in- 
creased consumption among some nine million individuals not attached to 
families—would create a consumptive demand in excess of the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation in 1929. In the light of this analysis it would seem 
to be evident that we have not as yet reached the age of abundance of which we 
all like to dream and that extensive leisure has not as yet been forced upon us as 
an alternative to a surfeit of goods and services. 

5. We cannot materially shorten the working day and still produce the quantity 
of goods and services which the American people aspire to consume. The actual 
production of 1929 was accomplished on an industrial work week which aver- 
aged close to 51 hours. The potential 1929 production of 97 billion dollars (which 
assumed no unemployment, or slack employment) was also predicated on the 
assumption of an average working week of 51 hours. If we were to shorten the 
working week to 30 hours, as has frequently been suggested, with a view to 
absorbing all complete and partial unemployment, the production would be 
greatly reduced. 

Assuming no change in man-hour efficiency, the reduction from the 1929 
basis would be two-fifths, giving a production of 58 billion dollars, of which 
about 51 billion would be consumptive goods. If we assume that improved 
techniques and methods may have increased man-hour productivity since 1929 
by as much as 25 per cent, the production of consumption goods on a 30-hour 
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week basis (for the same population as in 1929) would be approximately 63 
billion. Under these conditions, consumption would have to be reduced below 
the 1929 level by some 10 per cent, since consumption in 1929 was about 70 
billion. On a 40-hour week, with a 25 per cent increase in efficiency, and the 
same level of employment as in 1929, production would be approximately the 
same as in 1929..... 

To summarize: If we have a 30-hour working week, with complete utiliza- 
tion of our labor force and productive establishment, and then assume a uni- 
versal increase in efficiency in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, marketing, and other branches of industry of as much as 25 per cent, we 
would still have a productive output considerably smaller than in 1929. Unless 
we can be sure of a vast increase in productive efficiency, the working day can- 
not be appreciably shortened without a curtailment of production, and, in con- 
sequence, without reducing consumption standards below the level of 1929. 

Looking forward one may, to be sure, paint a picture of productive potenti- 
alities that would seem to make the realization of vastly higher living standards 
easy of attainment. By assuming that all of our existing industrial plant and 
equipment, except the very latest models, could be summarily scrapped—with- 
out cost to anybody—and be replaced forthwith by the best that is known to 
science, one can conjure up—as some imaginative people have done—vast 
productive possibilities. But we are confronted unfortunately by stern practical 
realities: old plant and equipment cannot be scrapped without financial costs; 
nor can the latest improvements be installed instantaneously on a universal 
scale. The railroad industry affords perhaps one of the best examples of what 
might be accomplished theoretically; but the realization of the productive econ- 
omies there possible is held back alike by the immediate financial costs in- 
volved, by conflicting interests of the various railway groups, and—not least— 
by the opposition, incorporated in legislation, of railway laborers who fear the 
effects of such improvements upon the demand for their services. 

In the light of such practical considerations as these the production dreams 
of engineers have to be liberally discounted. The most that can be hoped for 
is a gradual increase in productive output, as existing plant and equipment can 
be replaced by more efficient types and as new methods can be progressively 
introduced. It is helpful, in considering this problem, to recall again that during 
the great era of technological advancement between 1900 and 1929 per capita 
production in the United States increased by less than 40 per cent. 

In due course we can expect a much larger production for the same expendi- 
ture of human energy than has yet been possible. But for the immediate 
future we cannot count on production taking care of itself if the working week 
is materially reduced. In any event, we are desirous of raising the standard of 
living substantially above the level hitherto realized—not merely restoring it to 
the unsatisfactory level then prevailing. 

6. In emphasizing the need of increasing consumption, we must not forget the 
necessity of simultaneously expanding production. In focusing attention upon the 
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importance of expanding consumption among the masses of the people as a 
means of providing markets for the output of our productive establishment, we 
must not lose sight of the interdependence of production and consumption. The 
prevalent notion that the problem of production has been completely solved has 
led many people to conclude that al/ we need to do to remove our economic 
difficulties is to increase, by some means or other, the money income of the pub- 
lic—that nothing else is of any importance. 

No matter how much we may increase wage rates with a view to expanding 
purchasing power, we will not find available in the market places the goods 
which minister to the satisfaction of human wants unless they are produced. 
Whether we live under a wage, price, and profit system or under a completely 
communistic method of economic organization, it will always be true that the 
level of consumption or the standard of living can be raised only through the 
production of food, clothing, shelter, comforts, and luxuries. . .. . 

We must rest our analysis for the time being at this point. Not until we have 
completed the analysis of Volume III, dealing further with the relation of con- 
sumption and saving and the factors which control and influence the formation 
of capital, will we be in a position to address ourselves to a consideration of the 
means which may possibly be devised for bringing about such a distribution of 
current annual income as will promote a more efficiently functioning and de- 
veloping economic organization. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Practically all state education associations adopt programs in 
which they define their positions with respect to legislation affecting 
the schools. Inasmuch as most state legislatures will be in session 
during 1935, a great deal of importance attaches at present to the 
programs of these associations. We are, therefore, quoting from a 
release of the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion a summary statement of the principal items contained in the 
legislative programs of twenty-eight states. 

Of the twenty-eight programs covered in this survey-— 

Twenty-one favor better equalization of educational opportunity. The as- 
sociations would have the state assume a larger share of, and in some situations 
the entire responsibility for, the minimum educational program. The recom- 
mendations anticipate operation of schools over the full legal term and suggest 
minimum amounts of state aid necessary to maintain desirable standards of 
school housing, equipment, and service. 

Nineteen urge improvement in the administration of revenue laws or adoption 
of new tax sources. Taxes on incomes, general sales, occupations, luxuries, and 
natural resources are suggested for relieving the present tax burden on real 
estate. 
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Sixteen favor larger units of school administration and elimination of un- 
necessary duplication in state, county, and local governmental units. Com- 
mittees of the associations have considered redistricting as well as county organ- 
ization for taxation and administration. 

Thirteen suggest reorganization of state departments or state boards of educa- 
tion. Several indicate desirable practices in selecting the personnel of these 
agencies. 

Eleven recommend the improvement of teacher-retirement laws now operat- 
ing or the initiation of adequate, actuarially sound retirement systems. 

Eleven make improved standards of teacher training and certification promi- 
nent objectives. Centralization of the certificating authority is also advised. 

Eight recommend the reconstruction of state salary schedules which had 
been adversely affected by previous legislation, or make general recommenda- 
tions toward more adequate remuneration for teachers. 

Seven include items relating to more effective administration or increased 
support for higher institutions. 

Six advocate the adoption of suitable teacher-tenure provisions. 

Five discuss child labor, usually urging state ratification of the Federal 
Child-Labor Amendment. 

Five urge comprehensive clarification or recodification of the school laws. 

Four indicate legal adjustments needed in financing pupil transportation. 

Four favor legislation establishing or continuing the fiscal independence of 
school boards. 

Four relate to textbooks, generally recommending that pupils be provided 
textbooks free. 


CALLING ATTENTION TO THE NEED FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


There seems to be a rather common impression that this country 
is in no serious need of any large number of additional school build- 
ings. No doubt this impression is due in part to the fact that most 
communities have been so sorely pressed to keep their schools open 
at all that they have been compelled to dismiss, for the present at 
least, all consideration of building new schools. No doubt, too, the 
example of a few communities which have built schoolhouses far 
too elaborate and expensive for their financial resources has given 
rise to the belief that during the decade or so before 1930 there was 
wasteful and unnecessary school construction and that there is today 
no serious shortage in school buildings. Anyone who entertains this 
view should consult in detail a recent research bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association entitled The Nation’s School Building 
Needs. This bulletin brings together a great deal of important in- 
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formation with respect to recent trends in construction and present 
school-building needs. We quote from it the following summary 
statement. 


During the past four years school-building construction, which had been 
decreasing since 1926, has been halted abruptly. At present such operations are 
moving at about 25 per cent of their normal rate. This sharp decline in building 
construction at a time when school enrolments are on the increase, together with 
a considerable volume of building needs accumulated prior to 1930, is creating 
serious housing problems. 

Although definite information is available with respect to less than half the 
states and only about ninety cities over 30,000 in population in other states, it is 
definitely reported that (1) 687,611 pupils are housed in school buildings which 
have been condemned as unsafe or unsanitary; (2) 618,068 are housed in porta- 
ble, rented, or other temporary structures; (3) 391,748 can attend school only 
part time because of inadequate housing facilities; and (4) 2,301,220 are attend- 
ing small schools which, in the judgment of chief state school officers, ought to 
be abandoned in favor of larger consolidated schools. Estimating from these 
figures, additional building facilities for 2,700,000 pupils are required merely to 
replace condemned and temporary structures and to provide full-time accommo- 
dations for all pupils. Likewise, about 16,000 consolidated schools ought to be 
established in the interest of some 5,000,000 rural children now attending poorly 
equipped, inefficient schools. 

Less than 5 per cent of the nation’s school buildings have been constructed 
since 1930. A third of them were constructed between 1870 and 1900 and about 
7.6 per cent of them date back to the Civil War period. 

Reports from individual states indicate that many other building needs exist. 
Buildings are carrying enrolments far in excess of their intended capacities. 
Additions, alterations, repairs, and adequate sanitary facilities should receive 
immediate attention. 

Contrary to an opinion widely held, the period 1918 to 1930 was not one 
marked by wasteful and unnecessary school-building construction. Individual 
cases of mismanagement can be cited in this period or any other, but in the na- 
tion as a whole school-building construction lagged behind actual needs. The 
amount actually spent for school buildings since 1918 is approximately a billion 
dollars less than it would have been allowing an expenditure of $400 for each 
pupil added to the school system and for one-fiftieth of each year’s enrolment. 
In the principal cities of the United States school-building construction lagged 
behind that of other types from 1923 to 1930, the period of most liberal school 
expenditures. The average annual expenditure per city began to decline in 1926, 
long before the depression was felt. 

During the present crisis, thousands of school districts which lack sufficient 
resources for current operating expenses can do little to provide needed housing 
facilities. Other communities, however, in which buildings can be erected with- 
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out despoiling the budget for instructional purposes, should no longer neglect 
their building programs. In addition, during the immediate future, while it is 
necessary for the federal government to give employment to men unable to 
find a place in industry, no better public-works project is available than the con- 
struction of needed school buildings. Generous provisions for such projects 
should be made in whatever public-works program the federal government 
pursues. 


MorE ABOUT SUMMER-TIME FORGETTING 


In the December, 1934, issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
O. W. Kolberg published the results of an investigation of summer- 
time forgetting. The subjects of his investigation were seventh- 
grade pupils in American history. Mr. Kolberg reached the following 
conclusions. 


The general conclusions to be drawn from this study are four in number: (1) 
In the case of easy material, improvement in knowledge of subject matter rather 
than forgetting takes place during the summer months. (2) When the entire 
range of intelligence is considered, there is no relation between intelligence quo- 
tient and retention. (3) The group with intelligence quotients of 120 and above 
shows superiority in retention of difficult subject matter when compared with 
the group with intelligence quotients below 90. (4) Difficult subject matter is 
forgotten by all intelligence-quotient groups to a greater extent than is easy 
subject matter. 


The following statement with respect to Mr. Kolberg’s article was 
received from W. L. Dix, principal of the Jefferson School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


In an article in the December number of the Elementary School Journal en- 
titled “A Study of Summer-Time Forgetting,” the author raises the question, 
“How much does a pupil forget during the summer months?” Although his 
“conclusions” disregard the question he has raised, yet in the course of his 
article he maintains that, on the whole, there is during the summer an increase 
in knowledge of the subject matter included in the test and that loss occurs only 
in the more difficult matter—“hard questions.” 

In “An Investigation of Vacation Loss” published in the Eighth Yearbook 
of the Elementary School Principals, I reported a series of similar tests. For two 
consecutive years the Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic Test 
was given to 150 fifth-grade pupils in June and again on the first school day in 
September. Although one-fourth of these pupils attended summer school, there 
was a loss of 6 per cent, or the equivalent of one-third of a school year as meas- 
ured by the grade norms of this test. Further experiment with five hundred 
pupils of the upper grades, using the Woody Arithmetic Scales and the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale, produced results pointing to the same conclusion. 
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These investigations and experience with elementary-school pupils lead me 
to challenge two conclusions in Kolberg’s paper. First, that “improvement in 
knowledge of subject matter . . . . takes place during the summer months.” Not 
only is this against all experience, but it is contrary to the laws of learning. 
Second, that “there is no relation between intelligence quotient and retention.” 
One of the definite marks of subnormal pupils is the inability to retain learned 
subject matter over any considerable period of time. It has been my long ex- 
perience that classes with an intelligence quotient of 100 will retain 90 per cent 
of a list of spelling words over a review period, while classes with an intelligence 
quotient of 70 will retain only about 40 per cent or 50 per cent. Much depends 
also on the relative amount of memorization. If the slower class had learned 
only 50 per cent of the list, the percentage of recall would have been more nearly 
equal. In the case of the slow pupil, overlearning does not result in satisfactory 
retention. 

One other danger of assuming too definite conclusions from the tests used by 
Kolberg is in the fact that the learning period for all the facts in these tests is 
not constant. Some facts were learned only recently and others over a long 
period of time. This situation affects the ability to recall as much as the diffi- 
culty of the questions. 

And the moral of all this is that one is likely in his enthusiasm for his experi- 
ment to subscribe to conclusions which in more rational moments his better 
judgment recognizes as absurd. 


GUIDES FOR TEACHERS OF SCIENCE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In 1934 the California State Department of Education began the 
publication of a series of bulletins under the title Science Guide for 
Elementary Schools. These bulletins contain a rich and varied body 
of content materials not found in textbooks, together with sugges- 
tions cn how the materials may be used. Bulletins bearing the fol- 
lowing titles have been published: Suggestions to Teachers for the 
Science Program in Elementary Schools by Leo F. Hodsall, Pets an” 
Their Care by Harrington Wells, Common Insects by Vesta Holt and 
Lloyd G. Ingles, Sky Study by William T. Skilling, Weather by Karl 
S. Hazeltine, and Trees by Violet G. Stone. Additional numbers to 
be published during the early months of 1935 are as follows: Frogs, 
Toads, and Salamanders by Edith A. Pickard, School and Home 
Gardens by Lea Reid, Birds by Gayle Pickwell, and Snakes, Lizards, 
and Turtles by Leo F. Hodsall. 

Lhese bulletins are designed primarily for teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools of California. They should, however, be of particular 
value to teachers in elementary schools in other parts of the country. 
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THE ABILITY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES TO SUPPORT 
AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The following statement is quoted from a booklet entitled School 
Money in Black and White, which was recently published by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. The booklet is based on statistical material 
assembled by the Committee on Finance of the National Conference 
on Fundamental Problems in the Education of Negroes called by the 
United States Department of the Interior through the Office of 
Education and held in Washington in May, 1934. 


WEALTH PER CAPITA 


The South is poor compared to the rest of America. 

Only eleven states of the entire Union have a total per capita wealth of less 
than $2,000; all of these are in the South. Florida, Virginia, and Maryland are 
the only southern states above this lowest category. 

The average per capita wealth in the South is $1,785 as compared with 
$3,609 for the states outside the South. 


WEALTH PER SCHOOL CHILD 


A measure of the ability of a community to support education is the total 
wealth per school child..... 

The national average [of wealth per inhabitant] is $10,200. Every southern 
state is below this average with the single exception of the border state, Mary- 
land. Of the remaining thirteen southern states, the median is $4,900, or less 
than half the national average. 

Individual southern states, for example, Mississippi—$3,60o—are only about 
one-third of the national average, while individual states outside the South, for 
example, Nevada—$28,800—are six times richer than the average southern 
state. 

INCOME PER SCHOOL CHILD 


Perhaps the best way of measuring ability to support education is the total 
yearly income per school child. 

The national average of annual income per inhabitant five to seventeen years 
of age is $2,171. Again Maryland—$z2,377—is the only southern state to reach 
the national average. The median for the remaining thirteen southern states is 
$872, only about two-fifths of the average for the nation. The extremes range 
from Mississippi in the deep South, with an average annual income of $512 per 
school child, to Nevada, with $3,788. 

Errort To PRovipDE SCHOOLS 

The South, while poor, spends as large a proportion of its funds on schools as 

other sections of the country. 


One measure of effort to support education is the percentage of tax money put 
into schools. The average state spends for schools 40.2 per cent of all state and 
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local tax collections. The average for fourteen southern states is 41.3 per cent— 
just above the national quota. 

Of the seven states spending less than 35 per cent of all state and local tax col- 
lections for education, only two are in the South. One southern state, North 
Carolina, is in the group of eight states of the Union which put more than half of 
their taxes into schools. 


Per CENT OF TOTAL INCOME SPENT ON SCHOOLS 


A better measure of effort to support education is the percentage of the total 
annual income put into public schools. The national average is an expenditure 
of 3.8 per cent of total annual income for education. Georgia and Maryland are 
the only southern states spending less than this national average. The median 
for the remaining southern states is 4.4 per cent, well above the nation as a 
whole. 

THE BLACK AND WHITE OF IT 

The average expenditure for every pupil throughout the nation in 1930 was 
$99; the expenditure for white children in the South was $44.31, less than half 
the national average; the expenditure for negro children was $12.57, only about 
one-fourth that of southern white children and about one-eighth that of the 
average pupil in the nation as a whole. 

In certain states of the deep South with huge negro populations, the discrimi- 
nation is still greater: Georgia spends an average of $35.42 for each white pupil 
and $6.38 for each negro; the figures for Mississippi are $45.34 against $5.45. 

Children of the three million negroes of the deep South have less than one- 
fifteenth the opportunity for education of the average American child. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS 


Negro public schools in eleven southern states for which records are avail- 
able received in 1930 a total of $23,461,959, while the white pupils in the same 
states received $216,718,221. 

It would require the expenditure of an additional $39,688,000 to bring the 
expenditure per pupil in the negro schools up to the average for the white 
schools in the eleven states. To bring the expenditure for both white and negro 
in these states up to the average of the nation, it would require an additional 
annual expenditure of $431,171,266. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
While annual salaries for both white and negro teachers were extremely small 
in 1900 (white, $162; negro, $106) negro teachers’ salaries were 65 per cent of 
those of white teachers. By 1930 the salaries of both had increased materially 
(white, $901; negro, $423), but the negro teacher’s salary is now only 47 per 
cent of what the white teacher receives 


INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Investment in public-school property in fifteen southern states is $1,086,- 
942,000, or $123 per pupil enrolled, as contrasted with an investment of $242 
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per pupil in the United States as a whole. Value of school plant and equipment 
for each white pupil in the South is $157 and for each negro pupil $37. 

It would require $240,000,000 to bring the per pupil investment in negro 
schools up to that of the whites. An additional investment of $1,000,000,000 
would be necessary to bring expenditures in these southern states up to the na- 
tional average. 


EQUALIZATION 


The South has an abundance of children but scant material wealth. 

While the South puts as large a percentage of her taxes and income into 
schools as the nation as a whole, nevertheless her school funds per child are less 
than half those of other sections of the country. 

Public-school funds in the South are very unevenly divided between white 
and negro pupils. Negro school children receive on the average only one-fourth 
as much as the whites, one-eighth as much as the average throughout the nation. 
In the deep South colored children have less than one-fifteenth the opportunity 
for education of the average American child. 

It may be fair in a democracy to expect the richer centers and sections to 
share the educational burden of the country as a whole. A national equalization 
of school expenditures would greatly benefit the poorer states. However, before 
these states can justify such an allotment, they must in fairness equalize the 
use of school funds in their own systems. 

Any federal funds which are or may be made available for public education 
should be so distributed as to guarantee equity and to correct the present glaring 
inequalities in the use of school funds between the children of the different races. 


The inability of the southern states to support an adequate system 
of public education is a matter of deep concern, not only to the 
South, but to the entire nation. The evidence indicates that for some 
time to come the South will be the nation’s most important source 
of population supply. For every 1,000 adults the South has 1,034 
children under fifteen years of age; the North, 782; and the Pacific 
coast, 599. In 1930 urban communities with populations of 100,000 
or more were, on the average, failing to maintain a stationary popu- 
lation by a full 20 per cent, and communities with populations of 
from 2,500 to 100,000 were failing to reproduce themselves by 7 
per cent. During the decade 1920-30 the South supplied approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the net migration from farms to urban com- 
munities. Eleven southern states, possessing one-fourth of the na- 
tion’s farm population, have and must educate one-half of the na- 
tion’s farm children. Because of sectional differentials in the birth- 
rate and the restriction of immigration, the South is placed in the 
position of rearing and educating, however imperfectly, the labor 
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reserves of the nation. Obviously, the nation as a whole has a very 
vital stake in the education of the white and colored children on south- 
ern farms who in course of time will become citizens of other sections. 
Self-interest is not, however, the only consideration which should 
move other sections to assume some responsibility for the education 
of southern youth; other sections have some obligation to the South 
for rearing and educating their labor reserves. If two thousand dol- 
lars is considered as the cost of caring for and educating a child until 
the age of fifteen, the southern farm population in the decade 1920- 
30 contributed seven billion dollars to the urban communities of the 
nation. Clearly, public education in the South can no longer be re- 
garded as merely a local or a sectional matter. 
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COLONEL PARKER’S EXPERIMENT IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 


In the reorganization and redirection of elementary education 
which took place in this country during the period 1860-1900, per- 
haps no one was more influential than Colonel Francis W. Parker. 
After a number of years of study in Germany he returned to this 
country in 1875. It so happened that at that time the school com- 
mittee of the town of Quincy, Massachusetts, had become complete- 
ly convinced of the need of a thoroughgoing educational reform. 
The committee employed Colonel Parker as superintendent and gave 
him a free hand in working out his educational policies. The work of 
Colonel Parker constituted not only a “new departure” in the his- 
tory of the schools of Quincy but in the history of education in the 
United States. Something of the national significance of the work of 
Colonel Parker is indicated by the fact that during the three-year 
period 1878-80 no less than thirty thousand persons visited the 
schools of Quincy. 

In 1879 Charles F. Adams, Jr., a member of the school committee 
of Quincy, delivered an address before the Association of School 
Committees and Superintendents of Norfolk County in which he 
gave an account of the experiment which had been carried on 
in the Quincy schools. This document* describes so vividly a typ- 
ical American school of that day and describes so clearly a signifi- 
cant departure in American education that we feel justified in repro- 
ducing the essential parts of it—TuHr EpITor 

The more than local interest which has of late been evinced in certain 
changes and, so to speak, experiments, which during the last four years have 
been made in the common-school course in the town of Quincy, would seem at 
this time to justify a more particular statement in regard to them. They are not 
without a general value, as the condition of affairs which preceded and led to 


them was by no means peculiar to Quincy, and the results reached there, if of 
value, are easily attainable anywhere. It may perhaps be best to concisely state 


t Charles F. Adams, Jr., The New Departure in the Common Schools of Quincy and 
Other Papers on Educational Topics, pp. 31-51. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 1879. 
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the object of these changes and experiments in the first place:—it was to secure, 
if possible, a thoroughly good common-school education at a not unreasonable 
cost. The two points of excellence and economy were to be kept clearly in view, 
and neither was to be subordinated to the other. 

In presenting to the town their annual report on the condition of its schools in 
1873, the Quincy committee took occasion to refer to the state of what they 
termed “immobility’”’ at which those schools had then arrived. They used the 
following language:— 

“A retrospect of ten years will discover no very remarkable results. Ten 
years ago, so far as we remember, the children read and wrote and spelled about 
as well as they do today; and the fundamental rules of arithmetic were as thor- 
oughly taught then as now. And at present, as in the past, most of the pupils 
who have finished the grammar course neither speak nor spell their own lan- 
guage very perfectly, nor read and write it with that elegance which is desirable. 
This immobility seems to show that a point has been reached which is near the 
natural term of such force as our present system of schooling is calculated to 
exert.” 

In stating their conclusions in this way the committee certainly used the 
mildest possible language which the circumstances permitted. The Quincy 
schools at that time were neither better nor worse than those of the surrounding 
towns; they were, indeed, fairly to be classed among those of the higher order, 
such as are usually looked for in the more populous and well-to-do communities 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston. As such they had gone along year after 
year, and stood not unsuccessfully the test of the formal committee examina- 
tions to which they were annually subjected. Those examinations were a study 
for the humorist. A day was publicly assigned for each school, and on that day 
the children were present in their best clothes; the benches were crowded, and a 
tolerable representation of parents and friends occupied the vacant spaces of the 
room. The committee sat upon the platform in dignified silence, and the teacher 
conducted the exercises over safe and familiar ground to a triumphant conclu- 
sion in some peculiarly unnatural bit of childish declamation. Then the chair- 
man and other members of the committee were asked to gratify the children 
with a few remarks, which it is unnecessary to say were always of a highly com- 
mendatory character. The whole thing was a sham. After it was over the com- 
mittee knew nothing more about the school than they did before it began; and, 
as for tests, there were none. 

In 1873, however, a change was introduced. The examinations assumed a 
wholly new character. A special branch of studies was assigned to each member 
of the committee, and, during the examinations, the schools were taken wholly 
out of the hands of the instructors. The result was deplorable. The schools went 
to pieces. Among other things, for instance, it was found that the A and B 
grammar scholars throughout the town could parse and construe sentences, and 
point out the various parts of speech with great facility, repeating correctly and 
with readiness the rules of grammar applicable in each case; yet when called 
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upon to write an ordinary letter they were utterly unable to apply the rules and 
principles they had so painfully learned, or to form single sentences, or to follow 
any rule of composition. So, also, as respects reading. Rote reading, so to speak, 
that is the practiced reading of certain familiar pieces in given Readers, had been 
brought to a point of very considerable perfection. If the examination was not 
carried too far, the classes could be shown off to great advantage. Where the 
severer test of sight reading, that is the reading of an ordinary book which the 
scholar had never seen before it was put by the examiner into his hands—when 
this test was applied, the result was simply bewildering. The greater part of the 
scholars could merely stammer and bungle along, much as a better educated per- 
son does when reading a book in some language with which he is only imperfect- 
ly acquainted. In other words, it appeared, as the result of eight years’ school- 
teaching, that the children, as a whole, could neither write with facility nor read 
fluently. 

Brought face to face with such a condition of affairs as this, the committee 
certainly were not guilty of a too strong use of terms when they said in the ex- 
tract from their report of 1873 which has been quoted, that the pupils of the 
schools could “neither speak nor spell their own language very perfectly, nor 
read and write it with that ease and elegance which is desirable.’’ The fact was 
that the examinations had shown that in far too many cases they could neither 
read nor write it at all. To the majority of the committee the reason of this 
state of things was apparent. The school system had fallen intoa rut. A great 
multiplicity of studies had in one way and another been introduced, and each 
was taught by itself. The ever-present object in the teacher’s mind was to pass a 
creditable examination; and, to insure this, he unconsciously turned his scholars 
into parrots, and made a meaningless farce of education. Certain motions had to 
be gone through with; for real results he cared nothing. It was, in a word, all 
smatter, veneering and cram. So far as the Quincy committee of 1873 was con- 
cerned, its members having reached their conclusions, it was a simple question 
whether they would leave things as they found them or attempt a wholly new 
departure. There was no middle course open. As affairs stood, it was plain that 
a great waste of the public money was steadily going on;—that is, the statistics 
did not show that the town was spending an undue amount on its schools, but of 
the amount it was spending not fifty cents out of each dollar were effectively 
spent. This waste could only be remedied in one way. The cost of the schools 
could not be reduced, but their quality could be improved. It was absolutely 
useless, however, to look for any steady improvement through the efforts of in- 
dividual members of the committee. They were busy men, and they were not 
specialists in education. Committees elected by popular vote are entirely un- 
equal to any sustained effort; and only through a sustained effort can the spirit 
necessary to any permanent improvement be infused into teachers, and a steady 
direction given to it. 

It was determined, therefore, to ask the town to employ a superintendent of 
schools, and to put the working-out of the new system in his hands. This was 
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done, and in the spring of 1875 the necessary authority was obtained. And now 
the first serious difficulty presented itself in the practical selection of a superin- 
tendent; for it is a noticeable fact that, large and costly as the common-school 
system of this country is and greatly as it stands in need of intelligent direction, 
not a single step has yet been taken towards giving it such a direction through an 
educated superintendency. Accordingly, very much as Bentham defined a judge 
as “an advocate run to seed,” the ordinary superintendent is apt to be a gram- 
mar-school teacher in a similar condition. Where he is not this, he is usually 
some retired clergyman or local politician out of a job, who has no more idea of 
the processes of mental development or the science of training than the average 
schoolmaster has of the object of teaching English grammar. The blind are thus 
made to lead the blind, and naturally both plunge deeper into the mire. That 
this should be so is certainly most singular, for the idea of managing a school sys- 
tem as complicated as that of any populous New England town has now become, 
without the assistance of some trained specialist, is manifestly as absurd as it 
would be to try to manage a college without a president. Yet the superintend- 
ency is not yet recognized as a distinct profession, and, accordingly, trained 
men not being supplied for it, it has actually fallen into a sort of discredit through 
the wretched substitutes for trained men to whom towns have in their need been 
compelled to have recourse. 

All this the members of the school committee of Quincy did but dimly appre- 
ciate when they determined to try their experiment. They had a definite object 
in view, in accomplishing which everything depended on their selection of an 
agent. Their object was to improve the schools while not increasing their cost ;— 
to get one hundred cents worth of value for every dollar of the town’s money. 
According to their own admission in the extract from the report of 1873, which 
has been quoted, there had been no perceptible improvement during the ten 
preceding years. Yet during those years the annual cost to the town of educating 
each child in the public schools had increased from six dollars to fifteen dollars. 
To secure the services of a better grade of teachers, those qualified to give a 
direction of their own to their instruction,—men and women of ideas, of in- 
dividuality, as it is termed,—would have necessitated a general rise of salaries 
which would have increased the annual cost from fifteen dollars to at least thirty. 
This was out of the question. The burden on the taxpayer was already heavy 
enough. Even education can be paid for at too high a price, and it is useless to 
have model schools if no one but the tax-gatherer can afford to live in the town 
which supports them. The only other way to improve the system was to con- 
centrate the directing individuality in one man, and trust to him to infuse his 
spirit into the others. One man the town could afford to pay; twenty men it 
could not afford to pay. The thing was, with the means at their command,—the 
salary of an assistant college professor,—to secure the services of that one man. 

In this all-important matter, the Quincy committee were as a whole most 
fortunate. After some desultory discussion of candidates, they chanced across 
one who had not only himself taught, but in teaching had become possessed with 
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the idea that it was a science, and that he did not understand it. Accordingly he 
had gone abroad in search of that training which he was unable to get in Ameri- 
ca, and at a comparatively mature age had made himself master of the modern 
German theories of common-school education. A self-educated and self-made 
man, with all the defects as well as the virtues of men of that class, he was now 
eagerly looking about for an opportunity to put his theories in practice. That 
opportunity was offered him in Quincy, and under circumstances peculiarly fa- 
vorable to success. In the first place he found a committee strong in the con- 
fidence of the town and holding office with a degree of permanence most unusual, 
the members of which were in a singularly disgusted and dissatisfied frame of 
mind. They had reached the conclusion that the whole existing system was 
wrong,—a system from which the life was gone out. Acting on this conclusion, 
they had gone to work to remedy matters; but, as usually happens in such cases, 
they had succeeded only in destroying the old system without developing a new 
one. They had bitterly attacked the unintelligent instruction they found going 
on, and they had made school after school go hopelessly to pieces by calling on 
overgrown children to practically make use of the knowledge they had been so 
painfully acquiring. When it came, however, to substituting a better method of 
instruction for that which they condemned, they had their own affairs to attend 
to, and a few spasmodic, half-matured suggestions of something they did not 
have time to think out, was all they could do for the discouraged and bewildered 
teachers. It gradually, therefore, had begun to dawn upon them that they had 
taken a larger contract on their hands than they had at all intended. A little too 
much of the innovating, questioning spirit had, in fact, broken down something 
besides the school system of the town;—it had broken down the committee sys- 
tem as well. 

Realizing this,—conscious of the fact that they themselves were unequal to 
the work before them,—the members of the committee were also sensible enough 
to know that an agent to be successful must have a chance. He must not be con- 
tinually hampered and thwarted by unnecessary interference. They were not, as 
under similar circumstances is too frequently the case, jealous of their little 
authority. They had no fear of losing their power, and no consequent desire to 
make a mere huckster of their superintendent by degrading him into a purchas- 
ing agent. They listened to his plans as he submitted them, and gave them the 
best consideration they could; then, once those plans were approved, he had a 
free field in which to carry them out, with the understanding that by the results, 
and the results alone, would he be judged. 

Meanwhile the members of the committee had ideas of their own, as well as 
the superintendent. Most fortunately,—for it was a single chance in a hundred 
that it should so happen, and yet it did so happen,—Mr. Parker, while he 
brought radical theories of his own to the work in hand, fully entered into and 
sympathized with the less clearly defined ideas of the committee. There was no 
conflict. His specialty was primary instruction; the later methods and practical 
outcome of the system were what they most severely criticized. The result, nat- 
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urally, was a gradual but complete revolution, than which it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the common-school system of Massachusetts has of late years 
furnished a more interesting or instructive study. 

The essence of the new system was that there was no system about it;—it was 
marked throughout by intense individuality. The program found no place any- 
where in it; on the contrary, the last new theory, so curiously amplified in some 
of our larger cities, that vast numbers of children should be taught as trains on 
railroads are run, on a time-table principle,—that they are here now, that they 
will be at such another point tomorrow, and at their terminus at such a date;— 
while a general superintendent sits in his central office and pricks off each step in 
the advance of the whole line on a chart before him,—this whole theory was em- 
phatically dismissed. In place of it the tentative principle was adopted. Experi- 
ments were to be cautiously tried and results from time to time noted. The revo- 
lution, however, was all-pervading. Nothing escaped its influence; it began with 
the alphabet and extended into the last effort of the grammar-school course. 

The most noticeable change, however, and that which has excited the most 
general interest was at the very beginning,—in the primaries. The old ‘“‘dame 
school” disappeared at once. In place of it appeared something as different as 
light from darkness. The alphabet itself was no longer taught. In place of the 
old, lymphatic, listless ‘‘schoolmarm,”’ pressing into the minds of tired and list- 
less children the mystic significance of certain hieroglyphics by mere force of 
overlaying, as it were,—instead of this time-honored machine process, young 
women, full of life and nervous energy, found themselves surrounded at the 
blackboard with groups of little ones who were learning how to read almost 
without knowing it ;—learning how to read, in a word, exactly as they had before 
learned how to speak, not by rule and rote and by piecemeal, but altogether and 
by practice. The hours of school were kept diversified; the fact was recognized 
that little children were, after all, little children still, and that long confinement 
was irksome to them. A play-table and toys were furnished them, and from 
time to time the exercises were stopped that all might join in physical move- 
ment. That this system was harder for the teachers,—calling upon them at all 
times to actively throw themselves into the instruction of their classes, to inter- 
est them and to keep the schoolroom, as it were, in motion,—all this, goes with- 
out saying. But, on the other hand, while more exhausting, it was also far more 
inspiriting. The drudgery of the alphabet was gone,—so was the listless, drawl- 
ing instruction ;—there was a sense of constant activity in the occupation, which 
gave to the teacher a consciousness of individuality and a perceptible pride of 
calling. She felt, in fact, that she was doing something in a new way, and doing it 
uncommonly well. 

The effect produced by this changed school atmosphere on the children was, 
however, the point of interest. It showed itself in the way least possible to mis- 
take:—going to school ceased to be a homesick tribulation. That this should be 
so seems opposed both to child nature and to all human experience; and yet that 
it was so admitted of no denial. The children actually went to school without 
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being dragged there. Yet the reason of this was not far to seek. The simple fact 
was, that they were happier and more amused and better contented at school 
than at home. The drudgery of the impossible primer no longer made infant life 
miserable. The alphabet was robbed of its terrors, and stole upon them una- 
wares; while the most confounding thing to the members of the committee was, 
that in hearing the primaries read not a child among them could repeat its let- 
ters, or even knew their names; unless, perchance, to the teacher’s increased 
trouble, they had been taught them at home. 

So daring an experiment as this can, however, be tested in but one way:—by 
its practical results, as proven by the experience of a number of years, and testi- 
fied to by parents and teachers as well as observed in children. The method has 
now been four years in use in the schools of Quincy and has ceased to be an ex- 
periment; its advantages are questioned by none, least of all by teachers and 
parents. Among the teachers are those who, having for many years taught class 
after class in the old way, found themselves called upon to attempt with deep 
misgiving the new and to them mysterious process. They now join their testi- 
mony to the others and confess that, to human beings, even though they be chil- 
dren, the ways of nature are the easier ways. After all the lesson is not a very 
profound one, and it is strange indeed that it took so long to find it out. A child 
learns to talk and to walk—the two most difficult things it is called on to learn in 
its whole life—without any instruction and by simple practice; the process of 
learning is not painful to it or wearisome to others; on the contrary, it is an 
amusement to both. Why the same process should not have been pursued in 
other and less difficult branches of education is not apparent. One thing only is 
clear: it was not pursued. In place of it an arbitrary system of names and 
sounds, having no significance in themselves, and of rules and formulas absolute- 
ly unintelligible except to the mature intellect, was adopted; and with these, 
generation after generation of children have been tortured. Only now do we 
deign in imparting knowledge to give any attention to natural processes, which 
have forever been going on before our eyes and in our families, and yet we pro- 
fess to think that there is no science in primary education, and that all that there 
is to it can be learned in a few hours. The simple fact is, however, that within 
these few years it required a man of absolute genius to discover how to teach the 
alphabet. 

The new departure, therefore, started with the Quincy primaries, and it left 
little in them that had not undergone a change. The reorganization was com- 
plete. This, however, was entirely the work of Superintendent Parker; the com- 
mittee simply gave him a free field to experiment in, and the result fully justified 
them in so doing. Ascending into the several grades of grammar schools the 
case was somewhat different. The committee there had their own views, and 
those views were little else than an emphatic protest against the whole present 
tendency of the educational system of Massachusetts, whether school, academic, 
or university. If there is one thing which may be considered more characteristic 
of that system of late years than another, it is its tendency to multiply branches 
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of study. The school year has become one long period of diffusion and cram, the 
object of which is to successfully pass a stated series of examinations. This leads 
directly to superficiality. Smatter is the order of the day. To enter college the 
boy of seventeen must know a little of everything; but it is not necessary for him 
to know anything well,—not even how to write his own language. From this the 
vicious system has gone up through the professional, and down through the high, 
to the very lowest grade of grammar school. No matter whether it can under- 
stand it or not, the child must be taught a little of everything; at any rate enough 
of it to pass an examination. Against this whole theory and system the Quincy 
school committee resolutely set their faces. They did not believe in it; they 
would have nothing to do with it. Instead of being multiplied, the number of 
studies should, they insisted, be reduced. It was impossible to teach everything 
in a grammar-school course, and for the vast majority of children a thorough 
grounding in the elements of knowledge was all that could be given. The at- 
tempt to give more simply resulted in not giving that. In proof of this the ex- 
amination papers for admission to high schools were appealed to. These showed 
the acquirements of the more proficient scholars; for as a rule it is they who go to 
the high schools. Judging by these papers the graduates of the grammar schools 
were very far from being proficient in either writing, spelling or grammar. Now, 
these are things which the common schools can and should give all children, no 
matter what else is sacrificed. They are not given, however, for the simple rea- 
son that to give them requires practice, and the multiplicity of studies forbids 
practice in any one study. The results of the old system in Quincy, as brought to 
light through the earlier examinations, have already been referred to; the ridicu- 
lous knowledge, for instance, of parts of speech and abstract rules of grammar, 
acquired in order to be able to parse complicated sentences, but combined with 
an utter inability to correctly write or decently spell the words of the most or- 
dinary letter. 

Under these circumstances the general policy outlined by the committee was 
sufficiently radical. Its execution was intrusted wholly to the superintendent. 
Education was to recur to first principles. Not much was to be attempted; but 
whatever was attempted was to be thoroughly done, and to be tested by its prac- 
tical results, and not by its theoretical importance. Above all, the simple com- 
prehensible processes of nature were to be observed. Children were to learn to 
read and write and cipher as they learned to swim, or to skate, or to play ball. 
The rule by which the thing was done was nothing; the fact that it was done well 
was everything. As early as 1873 the committee had, in the report already 
quoted from, expressed the opinion that, “as now taught in our schools, English 
grammar is a singularly unprofitable branch of instruction.” It was now imme- 
diately hustled out of them; and the reader was sent after the grammar; and the 
spelling-book after the reader; and the copy-book after the speller. Then the 
process of simplification began. Reading at sight, and writing off-hand were to 
constitute the basis of the new system. The faculty of doing either the one or the 
other of these could, however, be acquired only in one way,—by constant prac- 
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tice. Practice took time, and neither school days nor school hours were endless. 
Economy of time, therefore, was above all else necessary; and economy of time 
was wholly incompatible with multiplicity of studies. Under the old system, 
everything had been taught separately. The reading lesson, the writing lesson, 
the spelling lesson had, in regular order, followed the lesson in grammar, and in 
arithmetic, and in geography, and in history. Two afternoon half-hours a week, 
for instance, would be devoted to the copy-books, a blotted pile of which on the 
master’s desk testified unmistakably to the inadequate results reached. The 
children then could glibly tell what a peninsula was, but they did not know one 
when they lived on it; they could stand up and spell in a spelling-bee, but put a 
pen in their hands and the havoc they made with orthography was wonderful. 
Seven studies have been enumerated; all considered elementary. Instead of add- 
ing yet others to these, the direction of the committee was that they should be 
reduced to three,—“the three R’s,”—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The process by which this was to be brought about was simple enough. Read~ 
ing and writing were to be regarded as elementary; as such they were to be 
taught in the primary schools. They were to be taught there also by incessant 
practice, book and pencil in hand; and no scholar who could not read at sight and 
write with comparative ease could be considered ready for promotion. Then, in 
the grammar grades, concentration was reduced to a system. Instruction in 
reading, writing, grammar, spelling, and, to a very considerable degree, in his- 
tory and geography were combined in two exercises,—reading and writing. The 
old reader having disappeared, the teacher was at liberty to put in the hands of 
the class geographies, or histories, or magazine articles, and having read them 
first, the scholars might write of them afterwards to show that they understood 
them. Their attention was thus secured, and the pen being continually in the 
hand, they wrote as readily as they spoke, and spelling came with practice. 
Under this system the absurdity of ever having expected any adequate results 
from the old one became apparent. How even the poor results which had been 
obtained, were obtained, was matter of surprise... . . 

And what were the practical resultsp—When, after three years, a class 
brought up under the new system was put to the test, the examiner expressed a 
“doubt if one scholar in ten knew what a noun, a pronoun, or an adjective was, 
or could have parsed a sentence, or explained the difference between its subject 
and its predicate. They could, however, put their ideas into sentences on paper 
with correctness and facility; and, though they could not define what they were, 
they showed that they could use nouns, pronouns and adjectives, in writing, 
just as well as they could in speech.”’ Out of five hundred grammar-school chil- 
dren, taken promiscuously from all the schools, no less than four hundred showed 
results which were either excellent or satisfactory. 

That the scholars could read at sight, without bungling and stumbling over 
every unusual word the moment they left the familiar page of their readers,— 
that they could write a simple letter without being painfully conscious of an un- 
accustomed labor,—these, though very considerable, were by no means the only 
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or even the most noticeable results of the new departure. In the upper grammar 
as well as the lowest primary there was an entire change of spirit, and going to 
school was no longer what it had been. This was recognized by the parents quite 
as much as by the teachers. Not only was there a marked improvement in at- 
tendance, but the attendance was cheerful. 


At this point the author points out that the improvement in the 
schools had been accomplished at a lowered cost. 


In conclusion, whatever degree of success has marked the recent experience of 
Quincy, has been due to three concurring circumstances;—the town, by its ac- 
tion, retained a committee in office long enough to enable it to mature and carry 
out an educational policy,—in fact to all intents and purposes it was a commis- 
sion;—that committee had a distinct idea of something necessary to be done, 
and of a method of doing it ;—and, finally, the assistance of a competent and in- 
telligent executive officer was secured. This concurrence of circumstances is one 
not easy to be brought about, and if it is not brought about there is no remedy,— 
the community must pay at least twice what they are worth for its schools. For 
one only of these three conditions can any further public provision be made; 
that, however, is the most important of the three. It has already been referred to 
as the organization of the superintendency. 


The discussion is closed with a plea for a trained superintendency. 


The common schools are the one thing in regard to which there is no division 
of opinion in America. The people of the country cling to them and lavish appro- 
priations upon them in the firm belief that they are the ark of the national salva- 
tion. In Massachusetts one-fifth of the entire amount raised by taxation is ex- 
pended on them. That under these circumstances they should be no better than 
they now are isa significant fact, meriting more than a passing notice. They are 
not what they should be,—indeed they are very far from it. Any practical ex- 
perience which throws light on the causes of their deficiency is, therefore, of 
value; any intelligent experiment made with a view to remedying that deficiency 
cannot be unworthy of attention; what is true of one is probably not untrue of 
all;—and it is a widespread public want,—this pressing need of intelligent direc- 
tion concentrating the costly and misdirected efforts to a given end, and inspir- 
ing them with a consciousness of progress,—this advantage of a trained super- 
intendency, which more than all or anything else has been illustrated in the 
recent common-school experience of Quincy. 

















A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION 


PHILA HUMPHREYS 
Public Schools, Elmhurst, Illinois 


This article describes a program for the improvement of written 
expression. The initial step in planning such a program is to deter- 
mine the achievements and the needs of the pupils. In a program of 
the kind, carried out in Elmhurst, Illinois, all the teachers and the 
pupils in Grades III-VI, inclusive, participated. In May, 1934, each 
teacher was given specific directions for obtaining representative 
samples of written compositions from the pupils in her grade. After 
the samples were secured, each teacher was asked (1) to rate the 
composition quality of each sample on a score card adapted from the 
Hillegas scale and (2) to tabulate the types of errors on a sheet pro- 
vided for that purpose. These data were then collected and summa- 
rized. 

The data in Table I indicate the variety of topics chosen. That 
there was a fairly broad range of pupil interest was shown by the 
wide variety of topics used in the compositions. Moreover, there 
was not so much evidence of favorite topics as might have been ex- 
pected. No one topic received the attention of more than 15.8 per 
cent of all the pupils, and in no grade were more than seven topics 
selected by more than 5 per cent of the pupils. The most popular 
topic in Grade III was pets. There was a shift of interest to playing 
games in Grade IV. The interest in Grade V was more evenly divid- 
ed among games, pets, and spending money. Games and sports were 
the most popular topics in Grade VI, and there was an increase in 
interest in outdoor activities, such as swimming and fishing. Evi- 
dence of a more keen interest in humorous and unusual activities was 
also found in Grade VI; accidents, mistakes, jokes, stunts, scares, 
and fights received the attention of 32.2 per cent of the pupils in 
Grade VI, whereas these topics were not used by more than 12.2 per 
cent of the pupils in any other grade. 
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TABLE I 


TOPICS USED IN COMPOSITIONS WRITTEN BY 360 PUPILS IN GRADES 
III-VI IN ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 








Purits Cxoosinc Toric 





Grade III Grade IV Grade V Grade VI 
Toric oF ComMPOSITIONS 





Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent 





13 | 14. 23:1 25.6 ; x) 22 
21 . 6 6.7 
Spending money 2 ; II | 12.2 
Swimming, fishing, ski- 


Accidents 

Mistakes, stunts, jokes 

Being lost, scares, 
fights 

Helping at home, run- 
ning errands, etc.... 

Interesting places 

Making things, cook- 
ing, carpentry, etc... 

Riding car, horseback, 


Birds, animals, other 
than pets. .......... 
Interesting people... . 


HI WHWA A O 


Imaginary adventures. 

Activities on the farm. 

Special days (Easter, 
Christmas, July 
Fourth) 

How to spend a rainy 
da 


y 
Character qualities, 
kind deeds 
Interesting things and 


Parties, picnics 
Insects, flowers 
Earning money 





360 



































An analysis of the quality of the content of the compositions is 
shown by the data in Table II. It is evident that there was a definite 
need for improvement both in the ability to organize ideas and in the 








ability to use interesting detail. Only 4.2 per cent of all the pupils’ 
compositions were classified as being exceptionally good. In view of 
the fact that the median intelligence quotient of this group of pupils 
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TABLE II 








A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN EXPRESSION 


IN ELMHURST, ILLINOIS, ACCORDING TO EVALUATION ON SCORE 
CARD ADAPTED FROM HILLEGAS SCALE 





5°7 
























Grape III Grave IV Grape V Grape VI TOTAL 
QUALITY 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent] ber | Cent | ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
1. Meaning uncertain 
Biter study... Ql aca) tb rea} Sul) Grol). <a} Rea) auf oes 
2. Meaning decipher- 
able but with diffi- 
culty, .......005. 2 3-3) 4) #4l 4 | 4:4) OF} oxo} xr] 320 
3. Meaning not ap- 
parent on first read- 
BAD cos «05s Beco ah 4:4) 31 $26 45) 4a 7 FS ae} «526 
4. Mere succession of 
sentences loosely 
IGIROG!:, 5:.55465 5 161 17.8] 14 | 15:5] 3 | 8.9) 18 | 20:0] 56} 15.6 
5. Disconnected sen- 
tences with much 
irrelevant matter..| 10 | 11.1] 13] 14.44 7] 7.8] 8{| 8.0] 38] 10.6 
6. Connected sen- 
tences with few 
mistakes, interest- 
ing material...... 9 | 10.0] 21 | 23.3] 23 | 25.6] 17] 18.9] 70] 19.4 
7. Well-organized but 
commonplace in 
CONEGING s ics 0.400% a0: 22:a|, S| S.9) 14 | 59.4) .20)| EF2a1 40°} 13:6 
8. Interesting materi- 
al marred by im- 
perfect choice of 
WOMB io. ces cages 7 | 98) Si] Sig) Of Gixp § | SO) 26) 7:0 
9. Well-selected ma- 
terial expressed in 
well-chosen words.| 16 | 17.8} 13 | 14.4] 21 | 23.3] 21 | 23.31 71 | 19.7 
10. Exceptional con- 
tent and.quality...| 3 | 3-31 3°] 3-31 GF 6.9) 3] 3.3] 18°] 4.2 
ARG ese esses 90 | 99.9] 90 | 99.8] 90 |100.0} go |100.0} 360 |100.0 

































































was above the average, 4.2 per cent represents a relatively small 
number. The fourth and the fifth classifications (“Mere succession 
of sentences loosely joined” and ‘‘Disconnected sentences with much 
irrelevant matter”) included more than a fourth of the compositions. 
Moreover, 9.7 per cent of the pupils were unable to express their 
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thoughts so that their compositions could be deciphered at the first 
reading. Since evaluating the quality of compositions is always a 
subjective matter, the extent to which one can be certain of the ac- 
curacy of these ratings is limited. However, they indicate that the 
teachers had an awareness of the pupils’ needs, which is essential in a 
constructive composition program. 

The data in Table III show a need for specific remedial procedures. 
Sixty-one per cent of the pupils merely copied one of the suggestions 
given in the assignment for a title. Evidently, they had little sense 
of the value to a story of an expressive title. In many cases a much 
more specific title than the one used would have been appropriate. 
For instance, a story headed “My Favorite Sport” would give an ac- 
count of some detail of a hunting or a fishing trip. The arrangement 
of the compositions was carelessly done in the lower grades. In 
Grades ITI-V, 40 per cent or more of the pupils evidenced some diffi- 
culty with form, but this percentage was greatly reduced in Grade 
VI. The percentage of pupils using incomplete sentences was small, 
but 36.7 per cent of the pupils used run-on sentences. Moreover, 
there was no decrease in the upper grades in the number of run-on 
sentences; in fact, the highest percentage of run-on sentences oc- 
curred in Grade V. Some attempts were made to make transitions 
from one sentence to another, but the transitions were often awk- 
ward. However, there was an improvement in this respect in Grade 
VI. Throughout the grades an increasing number of pupils made 
unnecessary repetitions. For instance, the first sentence in a para- 
graph might start with “I like my dog because, etc.,”’ while in the 
same paragraph the closing sentence might be, “That is why I like 
my dog.” It hardly seems possible that such repetitions would occur 
if the children had been taught to re-read their compositions criti- 
cally. Although not a serious error, the number of pupils throughout 
the grades omitting words and phrases would also seem to indicate 
failure on the part of the pupils to re-read and to check what they 
had written. More than a fifth of the pupils failed to use capital let- 
ters at the beginning of sentences. However, the percentages of pu- 
pils making this error decreased from 32.2 in Grade III to 13.3 in 
Grade VI. Periods were omitted at the end of the sentences by al- 
most a fourth of the pupils. Here again, there was evidence of im- 
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provement in the upper grades. Nearly three-fourths of the pupils 
misspelled words. There was a great deal of improvement in spelling, 
as is evidenced by the fact that 100 per cent of the pupils misspelled 
words in Grade III, whereas this percentage was reduced to 35.6 in 
Grade VI. That the pupils in all grades made little attempt to 


TABLE III 


COMMON TYPES OF ERRORS IN COMPOSITIONS WRITTEN BY 360 PUPILS IN 
GRADES ITI-VI IN ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 




















Pupimts Makinc Error 
Grade III Grade IV Grade V Grade VI Total 
ERROR 

Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 

ber | Cent | ber | Cent] ber | Cent | ber | Cent] ber | Cent 
Incorrect spelling. .... go |100.0} 82] or.1) 57 | 63.3] 32 | 35.6) 261 | 72.5 
Title too broad....... 66 | 73.3} 52 157.8] 44] 48.9] 58 | 64.4] 220 | 61.1 
Incorrect form or spac- 

Bin cccade. ayes iaceea vie 46 | 52.11 36 | 43-3] 36 | 40.01 13 | 14.4) 134 | 37:2 
Run-on sentences... .. i | 34:4 20:|.32:2) 42 |) 45.6) 32 1 34.4). 232 | 36-7 
Omission of period....} 29 | 32.2} 28 | 31.1] 18] 20.0) 12] 13.3] 87 | 24.2 
Omission of capital let- 

ter at beginning of 

BERCEIOG 6s css 26) 1-322] 23°] 26.6). 17 | 2820) 22 1-13.31 Sr | 22.5 
Awkward transition...} 17 | 18.9] 19 | 22.2] 20 | 22.2] 13 | 14.4] 69 | 19.2 
Unnecessary repetition} 11 | 12.2! 14] 15.6] 18] 20.0] 18] 20.0] 61 | 16.9 
Disagreement of sub- 

ject and predicate...| 15 | 16.7; 12 | 13.3] xz | 12.2] 8] 8.9] 46] 12.8 
Overuse of capital let- 

I aoc asta 4 9 ais 13 | 14.4 7 7.8| 10 | 22.2 6 6.7} 36] 10.0 
Omission of words and 

DUTASOBS sc ociestee es: 8 | 8:0} zOhara) 8) 8.6] «=0:| 10:0) 35] 0:7 
Omission of comma...}| 16]17.8| 4] 4.44 3] 3.3] 2 2.2} 25 | 6.9 
Incomplete sentences. . 5 5-6, 4] 4.44 8] 8.9] 5 5.6} 22). 6.2 
Omission of apostrophe} 9 | 10.0] 2] 2.2} 7] 7.8) 2] 2.2] 20] 5.6 
Omission of capital let- 

tersinititle............ Tz |} t2:0] a | 2:4] of 0.6) oO] oxo) 13:| 3.6 
Disagreement of pro- 

noun and antecedent ° 0.0 2 2:3 4 4.4 5 5-6) 1 gut 
Omission of title... ... al aval OL Grol «o.| Gor ©} x0 f.t 



































visualize the words was evidenced by the large number of misspell- 
ings resulting from attempts to spell words phonetically. 

The second step in a remedial program of this kind is to find out 
which procedures the teachers have found to be most successful in 
developing composition ability. The teachers may be asked to give 
the following information to a central committee for summarization: 
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1. Guiding principles used for teaching pupils to write compositions. 

2. Standards of achievement at each grade level. 

3. Activities actually carried on by pupils when they write compositions. 

4. Procedures that have provided the most impelling motivation. 

5. Activities that have been the most successful in training the pupils to be 
observing. 

6. Procedures for developing the ability to organize. 

7. Procedures for developing the use of meaningful vocabulary. 

8. Ways to stimulate pupils to make critical revisions of their compositions. 

9. Types of remedial activities that grow out of composition-writing. 

10. Procedures of value for carrying on the remedial activities. 


These suggestions should be supplemented by further ideas from 
textbooks and courses of study. 

The third step is to make all the teachers thoroughly oadnest 
of the best procedures. Much of this work can be accomplished 
through the use of bulletins and of talks in teachers’ meetings. Each 
of the foregoing topics could be profitably used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. For instance, some of the questions that would grow out of 
an analysis of the place of motivation in composition activities 
would be the following: To what extent do children need to be stim- 
ulated to write? What are legitimate motivations? Which are most 
effective? What is meant by the phrase “social situations”? What 
types occur in each grade? What does scientific literature say about 
motivating activities? Other activities should include demonstration 
lessons of procedures used by successful teachers, followed by ob- 
servations and conferences. Experimental projects can be set up. 
For instance, a study to determine the extent to which training in 
proofreading helps a pupil to make an intelligent revision of his com- 
position or the extent to which social situations are of value in moti- 
vation as compared with the use of artificial situations. Another 
worth-while activity is the building of a remedial file. These mate- 
rials should be classified according to the specific needs of the pupils. 
If 14.4 per cent of the pupils in Grade IV include irrelevant material 
in their compositions, as is indicated in Table II, the teacher can 
quickly provide materials to meet their individual needs. 

To be successful, a program of this kind should be continuous. At 
least once a year representative compositions should be collected 
and diagnosed, and a program of improvement outlined and exe- 
cuted according to the needs of pupils and teachers. 

















KNOWLEDGE OF SIMPLE BUSINESS PRACTICES 
POSSESSED BY INTERMEDIATE- 
GRADE PUPILS 


DOROTHY E. WARREN 
Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


W. H. BURTON 
University of Southern California 


The education of the consumer is at present an important item. 
The average citizen must be skilful in performing simple business 
practices in order to meet everyday situations and to safeguard his 
own interests. Fifty years ago, perhaps even only twenty-five years 
ago, the business contacts of the average citizen were probably fewer 
than they are today, and they were certainly less complicated. It is 
also certain that until comparatively recent times the contacts of 
the average elementary-school pupil with everyday business prac- 
tices were few and simple. It is equally certain, however, that, with 
the growing complexity and interdependence of society, even in 
small communities, pupils make an ever-increasing number of busi- 
ness contacts. 


THE PROBLEM 


It is important to know whether pupils are being trained for these 
necessary everyday business practices, either by casual out-of-school 
contact or by organized instruction in school. Many investigations 
are at once suggested. In the present preliminary study, designed to 
open up the field, the writers attempted to answer the question: 
Which of the everyday business practices experienced by adults are 
being experienced, and to what extent, by intermediate-grade pupils? 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The investigation was confined to 1,050 fifth- and sixth-grade pu- 
pils in Long Beach, California. This group is relatively homogene- 
ous, representing, in the main, a typical middle-class American popu- 
lation. 
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It is hoped to make further studies investigating the differences, 
if any, between the sexes and between various racial, social, eco- 
nomic, and regional groups. A still more important study will be 
the determination of the grade-to-grade increase in information 
about everyday business practices and skill in their use. The answers 
to these and other questions should supply some guidance to those 
persons wishing to scrutinize existing courses of study or to organize 
new courses. 

THE PROCEDURE 

The steps of procedure were as follows: 

1. Twenty-five adults were asked to keep track of all consumer 
business practices performed during a period of two weeks. The 
group included teachers, administrators, clerks, stenographers, 
housewives, farmers, librarians, bankers, doctors, and lawyers. 

2. The total list of activities derived from these diary records was 
organized into related groupings. 

3. Acheck list based on these listings was prepared and presented 
to 1,050 pupils. 

4. The results were tabulated and are presented in the following 
pages. 

It is recognized, of course, that twenty-five adults distributed over 
eight or ten occupations is not at all a sufficient sampling and that a 
two-week record of activity is not a reliable basis for determining the 
practices of the group. However, the list of activities proves upon 
scrutiny to be remarkably inclusive. It is satisfactory for a prelimi- 
nary study designed to test technique and to derive simple gross 
data. More extensive studies can be made easily. 

The list derived from the adult records ranged from such simple 
things as making and receiving telephone calls, buying things, vot- 
ing, writing checks, securing and using timetables, using a safe-de- 
posit box, to such infrequent activities as foreclosing a mortgage, se- 
curing action on an accident damage claim, appraising property, and 
selling a home. When the check list for children was made up, such 
items as were clearly outside their possible experience were omitted. 

The check list provided three columns for marking. The pupils 
were instructed to check under “‘Often” those practices experienced 
more than twice, under “Seldom” those experienced only once or 
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TABLE I 
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PERCENTAGE OF 1,000 FIFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS WHO HAD PERFORMED 
VARIOUS BUSINESS OPERATIONS AND RANK OF EACH OPERATION 
IN THE GROUP OF SIMILAR OPERATIONS 








Percentage of 





- . Pupils Having Rank of 
Business Operation Performed Operation 
Operation 
Telephonic operations: 
q., Answering the telephone... ............6.606s0005 89.2 2 
2. Dialing a number on the telephone.............. 87.5 3 
3: Placing a long-distance'cally. . ow... 0... sseecee ss 25.2 9 
4. Using a pay-booth telephone................... 41.2 6 
5. Using a telephone idirectory. «6... 6.0 0esec cscs 89.7 I 
6. Using classified business section of a telephone book 5500 4 
7. Asking information operator for a number not in the 
ANE OUI ace whe ris isie eisai c aero wiaies sa tenite odo ealesiuevae 45.6 5 
8. Ordering groceries or other merchandise over the 
MSR INO ote vs are sas eee asa evans aise gi 4.8 al siavsue'< SIRs 40.6 7 
g. Visiting local telephone building................. Sr. 8 
TO, PAYING @ tRlCDDONE DIN nc cc5. ces eee tate enes 19.4 10 
11. Sending a telegram by telephone................ 7.6 12 
12. Receiving a telegram by telephone.............. 12.9 II 
Banking operations: 
Ey AVARTU MSIE TO MIS ATANS 2 Soin: alas, osassicjcisin a © lpia Siete on dlvieieo aie 95-7 I 
2. Visiting vault where safe-deposit boxes are kept... 30.9 6 
3. Depositing money in a school bank.............. 26.3 8 
4. Putting money in a smail bank of some kind at home 86.8 2 
5. Depositing money in a local bank............... 48.7 4 
6. Maksng out a Geposit sp......... 2 ccs ccece cee 23.2 9 
7; SEAVIDR OSAVINASACCOUNE. «5.0.55 26. 5.055 eee ene oc 74.3 3 
8. Drawing money out of a bank.................. 27.6 7 
Os PUAN SME AN CE ose 5 sans ov ssp send alto inia Se Ne 40.1 5 
Deer fob tel tcl av ae ees ee ae 10.4 12 
11. Filling in a check stub in a checkbook............ 8.3 13 
TD MBG OMSIN MA ONO oho 6 sisson .c 6. cn cise essing ses 19.3 10 
13. Depositing money in a building-and-loan bank... . 18.8 II 
TA, WSING A GAIE-GEMOSIEIDOX. 2.05.5. c see ce cane 1.9 14 
Money-handling operations: 
Ms PAO OOM a 56.050) 8:6 65.5 5/16 26) ois bie 44-6 4 o BCS 96.8 4 
BOWER ANONGM es oes S sy 6 cess) esas aisle ss taaieiele a re 98.1 2 
De ce EOS TS SSE ee Pee 81.5 6 
Ae BEG E PNosansit b gone ew oc SS eis eon ss 99.2 I 
Boy RO TN UANTSE TAY EMIS sg cove sXe a) cis 2h she Him alecesgidee a's, 62.8 7 
6. Counting change returned by a clerk............. 97.6 3 
7. Keeping a written record of money received or spent 34.5 14 
8. Being paid a regular allowance.................. 52.9 10 
9. Having been given a receipt for money paid...... 53.0 9 
10: Giving a receipt to anyone... ..... 2. .6c0secesn. 15.7 16 
ET, ENGINE MOHEV IY ADRES 6:5 oso. Scccie ie ieee eens 39-9 12 
19; Receiving a Money OFde?.....6.. ssc e eee es eens 18.7 15 
12. SSENGING-@ IDONCY OLGEE S656. 66 oes sei cee 12.4 17 
14. Acting as cashier at any school or club function. . . 38.4 13 
1S; PAVING DINK TOF PATONOS sissies ws aie oes eine g 4 gio e's 58.5 8 
16. Buying a paper from a newsboy or newsstand..... 83.7 5 


Serving as treasurer or secretary of a class or club. . 
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TABLE I—Continued 











Percentage of 
. ‘ Pupils Having Rank of 
Business Operation Sidieniiad Geanaies 
Operation 
Travel services: 
1. Paying own fare on a train, bus, or streetcar...... 88.7 I 
2. UVR BO TACKEL TOT TTAVEL... 65 ccee cece ses 29.1 4 
Se UL Soe ene ne eee 56.3 2 
MR Ge ig to ee es re 6.4 6 
SG.  MISING B MTAVEIET 6 COOK. oo oo 555s bsie wae e se sae 7.6 5 
6. Securing information from travel-service bureaus. . 38.1 3 
Mailing operations: 
ep Ie ce Ci) a 95.2 4 
De AER SINONL o5 5 015 oii pais assis Sas Sains ogi 96.0 2 
3. Wrapping a package for mailing................. 75.9 5 
ABT AUIS: oo oes. 60s CN as ow Seo we ees 75.2 6 
ee ET, [ra ee 96.7 I 
yee | ee 2 28.4 12 
fe EO EY ES ee ee 27.2 13 
BD MULAN oon a.c cbse es cok sies Gils bea soon ta 05.7 2 
9. Sending letters by air mail..................... £1.9 8 
ro. Sending mail by special delivery................ 37-9 II 
11. Sending mail to foreign countries................ 38.9 10 
12. Having a lost package or letter traced........... Sx 15 
13. Writing a business letter... ..................5- 55-4 7 
14. Receiving a telegram from a messenger boy...... 44.7 9 
EG. MOOMVINE BR CAMIOIEADR, .. 0.5 cccuccecccsesscesed 12.3 14 
Miscellaneous operations: 
1. Checking a book out of a public library.......... 87.6 3 
2. Helping the school librarian check books in or out. 46.5 9 
Ey cS | a re 97.8 I 
4. Delivering messages or articles of any kind....... 83.1 4 
5. Making an appointment with a dentist or a doctor. . 56.3 7 
6. Voting in a school or club election............... 93.8 2 
7. Nominating anyone for office in school or club. ... 76.1 6 
OS COST 5 Ue ees a eee nee ey eee 47.6 8 
Ups eaIReM ARI MN MOIRA 553 cg sais oss obra steno ae wae sco 12.0 18 
HO; SISINE DP PCWTIUET. ...'. 0 os sa sans ass ses sncess ess 81.1 5 
11. Checking clothes to or from a laundry........... 28.6 12 
12. Writing an advertisement...................00- 25.4 15 
eee bye eine Ci a ere 25.3 16 
tg. ANNIVINE 10 BPOMUON.,..... 6.5 ics ceccesssaces 30.4 II 
15. Editing a school or club paper.................. 13.8 17 
16. Contributing an article to any school or club paper. 26.5 14 
17. Running a business of any kind................. 28.3 13 
18. Acting as witness at any court trial.............. 3.8 19 
EG. SORE OCHO GOOG o.oo en sss n ss sine oso ww 0 34.9 10 











twice, and under ‘‘Never” those items not occurring in their ex- 
perience. This differentiation avoided, in the case of young children, 
undue complexity of analysis or quibbling over amounts of experi- 
ence. This differentiation now seems to have been a seriously weak 
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point in the investigation, and both types of mention are therefore 
combined in the presentation of the data. Better differentiations 
will be set up in a later extended study. 

One thousand and ten scoreable papers were secured from the 
,050 pupils. Ten papers were eliminated, one thousand papers re- 
maining, five hundred from boys and five hundred from girls. 


TABLE II 


THE FIFTEEN BUSINESS OPERATIONS MOST FREQUENTLY PERFORMED 
AND THE FIFTEEN LEAST FREQUENTLY PERFORMED BY 
1,000 FIFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS 











Business Operation yore e Business Operation ge vee 
Most frequently performed: Least frequently performed: 
Buying anything......... 99.2 Using a safe-deposit box... 1.9 
Spending money.......... 98.1 Acting as witness at any 
Running errands......... 97.8 COUPE HEAL 6 cise Ses 3.8 
Counting change returned Having a lost package or 
CZ LS: a ae reer 97.6 letter traced... 5... 5.2 
Earning money........... 96.8 Checking baggage......... 6.4 
Mailing a letter.......... 96.7 Using a traveler’s check. . . 7.6 
Addressing mail.......... 96.0 Sending a telegram by tele- 
Buying stamps........... 05.7 DN ins ceicisic levee oc ies 7.6 
Visiting:a bank........... 05.7 Filling in a check stub in a 
Visiting a post-oflice...... 95.2 CHECKDOOKs <6 606s cece 8.3 
Voting in a school or clu Writing a check.......... 10.4 
GLCCUION 6.655 5.60% 5 090.00 93.8 Signing a contract........ 12.0 
Using a telephone directory} 89.7 Receiving a cablegram.... 12.3 
Answering the telephone... 89.2 Sending a money order. ... 12.4 
Paying own fare on a train, Receiving a telegram by 
bus, or streetcar........ 88.7 TEIODHONE s,s 5 556-6 5.050.005 12.9 
Checking a book out of a Editing a school or club 
public library... 2.0... 87.6 PRIM Se hors 232 stator ails o 13.8 
Giving a receipt to anyone. 15.7 
Receiving a money order. . 18.7 

















Returns from boys and girls were tabulated separately, but no 
puzzling differences appeared. In all cases the superiority of one sex 
over the other was quite in accord with normal expectancy. Some of 
the differences in amount, however, appeared to be significant. In a 
more extensive study these differences will be subjected to statistical 
analysis. Scores for boys and for girls are combined in the accom- 
panying tables. 

If a child answered “Never,” he was directed to explain why, so 
far as he knew, he had never performed the act listed. This request 
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failed to produce meaningful data. In a more extensive study, es- 
pecially in one investigating grade-to-grade increase in information, 
the explanations concerning pupils ignorant of practices known to a 
majority of their classmates would be important. These data should 
be secured through oral interviews. 


THE RESULTS 


Table{I retains the items of the check list in original order, although 
the original form was that of a questionnaire. 

As already stated, this study was a simple preliminary search for 
gross data. No detailed analyses were attempted. It may be of in- 
terest, however, to list the fifteen practices showing the highest and 
the lowest percentages of usage. These items are given in Table II. 


SUMMARY 

This brief preliminary inquiry demonstrates the possibility of the 
method and indicates that important data can be derived. The in- 
termediate-grade pupils were found to be performing more than half 
the common activities listed by twenty-five representative adults. 
No important differences were noted between boys and girls. Other 
groupings were not investigated. 

Further research suggested.—A number of further studies of con- 
siderable extent are indicated: (1) an extensive study of grade-to- 
grade increase in knowledge of everyday business practices and skill 
in their use (distinction should be made between groups of pupils 
who have received direct instruction and those who have not); (2) an 
extensive study of the differences, if any, in the knowledge of these 
practices possessed by typical social, economic, and regional groups; 
(3) an analysis of sex differences, should any appear; (4) a detailed 
study of the out-of-school sources of information and practice for 
pupils at those levels not receiving direct instruction; (5) studies of 
the curriculum and the program of studies in the light of the facts 
revealed by the suggested investigations. 























THE EFFECT OF MOVING ON EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS OF CHILDREN 


EVERETT B. SACKETT 
Director of Research, Panama Canal Zone Schools 


Do pupils who remain in a single school system throughout the 
elementary-school period have an educational advantage over those 
who move from one system to another during this period? Crowell’s 
study’ indicates that the children who do not move—the natives— 
are, in general, better off educationally than those who do move— 
the transients. Joy states that “there is conclusive evidence pointing 
to the fact that, of the white junior high school pupils in the Canal 
Zone schools, the transient children are the superior group in all 
subjects with the one exception of arithmetic computation.’” The 
present article summarizes Joy’s study and presents a supplemen- 
tary treatment of Joy’s data by the matched-pairs technique.’ 

To validate a comparison of native pupils with children coming 
into the Panama Canal Zone school system from other schools 
necessitates determining whether the educational opportunities af- 
forded in the schools from which the transient pupils come are sub- 
stantially equal to the educational opportunities afforded by the 
school system attended by the native children. It is, of course, im- 
possible to determine this relation with respect to the particular 
schools from which children moving into the Canal Zone come, but 
it is possible to compare the efficiency of the Canal Zone schools and 
the average school in the United States. Although located outside 
the territorial limits of the United States, the Canal Zone schools for 
white pupils are, in teaching, supervision, and staffing, distinctly of 

* Edwin Ambrose Crowell, “(Comparative Study of Transient Children in Florida.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1928. 

2 Guy E. Joy, “Some Aspects of a Moving Population—A Comparative Study of 


Transient Children in the Panama Canal Zone Schools,” p. 41. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1933. All data are from routine school records. 


3 Mr. Joy kindly placed his original tabulations at the disposal of the writer. 
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the North American type. In this study only children of white 
American stock from English-speaking homes are considered. Out- 
side experts have the following to say of the achievement of the pu- 
pils and of the classroom instruction in the Canal Zone schools. 

In general, the results of the tests show that pupils in the Canal Zone both 
of a given age and of a given grade are achieving beyond the norms established 
for children in the United States. This is true of both elementary- and high- 
school pupils. .... 

Several factors contributed to the high achievement of the Canal Zone chil- 
dren. In the first place, the intelligence of the Canal Zone pupils, as revealed 
by tests administered by the survey staff, is decidedly above the average. A 
second factor which contributed to the high scores made on the tests is the nar- 
row and highly formalized curriculum in the Canal Zone schools. Practically 
all of the school time is devoted to instruction in the formal subjects with con- 
siderable emphasis on drill. Since these formal subjects are the ones for which 
adequate tests have been devised and since they represented the major part of 
the testing program in the Zone, it is reasonable to expect a relatively high 
degree of achievement.’ 

Finally, the teaching personnel in the Canal Zone is an exceptionally able 
group. As a result of several days of classroom observation, members of the 
survey staff were unanimous in the opinion that the classroom teaching was of 
a uniformly high quality.? 

On the New Stanford Achievement Test the average achievement 
of the Canal Zone children rises to more than a school grade above 
the norm despite the fact that the average age of the children is 
about a half-year less than the average for the United States given 
in the Stanford test norms. The average composite achievements of 
the Canal Zone children on tests given in two successive years, to- 
gether with comparative age data, are given in Table I. It appears 
that the Canal Zone schools are superior to the average schools in 
the United States, at least in the formal aspects of instruction. 

In the present study children receiving their entire education in 
the Canal Zone have been considered native; all others, transient. 
The majority of the transient pupils in the Canal Zone schools are 
the children of officers in the United States Army, who, at the time 
the data for this study were gathered, normally moved from one 

t Since the survey was made, so much has been done to liberalize and enrich the cur- 
riculum of the Canal Zone schools, that this comment in the report does not now apply. 


2N. L. Engelhardt (Director), Report of the Survey of the Schools of the Panama Canal 
Zone, p. 79. Mount Hope, Canal Zone: Panama Canal Press, 1930. 
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section to another of the United States or possessions every second 
year. As a group, the Panama Canal Zone children are widely 
traveled and have a good social background. Most of them spend 
every second summer in the United States. Each year children 
entering the Canal Zone schools from schools in the United States or 
other possessions comprise about 14 per cent of the total enrolment. 
Forty per cent of these newcomers enter after the first month of 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF COMPOSITE ACHIEVEMENT OF PANA- 
MA CANAL ZONE CHILDREN WITH THE NORM ON 
THE NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 














DIFFERENCE IN FAVOR OF 

CANAL ZONE CHILDREN IN 

TERMS OF SCHOOL YEAR 

GRADE 
Achievement Age 

Wests al, cena micas +0.5 —0.5 
BWA kek vile Pave wissen + .8 — .6 
Necrosis sro ween stadia neat + .9 = .5 
LL) Se a ee ee +1.2 — .6 
BUI  ic siceaiaid east ioe aasioenteenaie +1.3 — .4 
1 ARIE rea revere arate +1.3 —0.5 











school. Data concerning the number of times that these children 
have changed from one school system to another are incomplete be- 
cause the school principals are sometimes careless about securing 
all possible information with regard to the past schooling and, even 
when an effort is made to obtain this information, the children and 
the parents are often unable to supply it accurately, The best 
figures available indicate that, of the 245 transients‘ in the grades 
studied, 121 pupils had attended one other school system, 48 had 
attended two others, 75 had attended three others, and one pupil 
had attended four others. The actual number of changes certainly 
was in excess of these figures, particularly among the 121 pupils re- 
ported as having moved but once, since all children for whom com- 
plete histories were lacking were classified in that category. 


t Only 225 pupils are represented in the tables in this article because the test records 
of 20 pupils were incomplete. 
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Joy, in his report, divided his subjects into thirty-four groups on 
the basis of sex, age, grade placement, and intelligence quotient. 
Each of the thirty-four groups was divided into a native and a 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 292 NATIVE CHILDREN AND 225 TRANSIENT CHILDREN 


IN PANAMA CANAL ZONE ACCORDING TO AGE AND INTELLI- 


GENCE-QUOTIENT CLASSIFICATIONS* 

















Grave VIIt GrabeE VIIIt 
AGE AND INTELLIGENCE-QUOTIENT 
Conpernneniinn Native Transient Native Transient 
Children Children Children Children 
Under-age boys: 
1 es ee sem error (1) (1) (0) (1) 
i See eee ae 5 9 (7) (3) 
RE Ree cence hale oe eee bee 13 10 13 9 
Boys of normal age: 
BME oki So She aenaesannsenes (11) (2) 5 6 
eee are rs = 23 9 20 9 
EE ned en er (3) (5) 5 7 
Over-age boys: 
MOMS Sen cis SN ose bawicu sis duaieay 18 16 13 19 
BWC ors nk Sa paceeyeceouN (2) (2) (2) (6) 
I stare ssccep ces neat enwinnd (0) (0) (1) (0) 
Under-age girls: 

DRE ere te Cute Stn ice eke (0) (2) (0) (1) 
PUMOR Doe econ say earn ees 9 10 8 5 
ETRE eye ois ete bis es ees 13 II 8 13 

Girls of normal age: 
BP eS ros ae wesa Seem (10) (3) (9) (3) 
ae ene 20 8 15 13 
EE oo 5.5 aie Ses ein hsb SN II 9 9 5 
Over-age girls: 
Le ee eee 16 10 5 7 
ROR oo ovis csrase en bsasensbas 10 5 6 5 
MR sock soko a a banuebicanee (0) (0) (x) (2) 
MO Sse Soo ee eee 165 112 127 113 

















* From Guy E. Joy, op. cit., Table III. 
¢ The groups in parentheses are not used in later comparisons. 


transient group. He then figured the difference between the mean 
subject-matter ages and educational quotients' of the natives and 
those of the transients in each group, together with the standard 


Intelligence quotients were determined on the basis of the National Intelligence 
Test (both Scales A and B being used in most cases, but only one or the other in some), 
while all subject-matter ages and educational quotients were based on results in the New 
Stanford Achievement Test. 
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error of these differences. (The groups with the smallest numbers, 
which are shown in parentheses in Table II, were not treated in this 
manner.) He treated subject-matter ages in paragraph-reading, 
language usage, history and civics, spelling, geography, physiology 
and hygiene, arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic computation. Al- 
though the division of his subjects into many groups brought under 
control the factors of age, intelligence, grade placement, and sex, 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
AND MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF NATIVE AND 
TRANSIENT CHILDREN IN JOY’S GROUPS 








NATIVE TRANSIENT 
Group CHILDREN CHILDREN 








Median Intelligence 





Quotient 
Dee lies petiidinmabit 94.8 92.0 
PAWRNE oy cdiy so 1op5:8 sais tele oie ciate 109.9 1It.2 
MSMR escorts aSery aueuenaietalRwlens 128.7 130.0 








Median Chronological Age 





in Months 

Grade VII: 

(Oe 132.5 134.6 

DHORRE Ses. scccisenes seis 144.2 144.7 

NOE eosin oe fern ove daha ee 162.4 167.3 
Grade VIII: 

UT ESC ee ae 148.8 146.7 

Cc, ERR a ee eee 157-9 156.1 

MOPAR IMI es fa cs p55 15a mr ciecae 174.4 174.0 











the resulting groups were so small that the comparisons can hardly 
be considered reliable. The numbers of pupils in the groups are 
shown in Table II. 

In determining the limits of the age and the intelligence groups, 
Joy assigned the middle 40 per cent of the subjects to the normal 
group and 30 per cent to each of the other two groups. A check on 
the success of this procedure in securing equality between transient 
and native children is found in Table III. This table shows that 
the medians were close in all cases. The transient children had some 
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advantage in intelligence quotient in two of the three groups, while 
in the age groups the native children had the advantage in one 
grade and the transient children in the other. 

Joy compared the native and the transient groups shown in 
Table II (except those indicated by parentheses) with respect to 
their mean subject-matter ages in each of the eight subjects. For 
example, he compared the mean subject-matter age of the bright, 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENCES IN JOY’S COMPARISONS OF MEAN SUBJECT 
AGES FAVORING NATIVE AND TRANSIENT GROUPS* 

















DIFFERENCES IN FAVOR OF— 
Native Children Transient Children 
Group 
Number of ene Number of PR 
Differences Medien oD Differences Median oD 
Intelligence: 
Se eer eres 19 0.5 21 0.9 
a. 5 ae ere 26 7 46 8 
UES SR ES rs ere 21 SY f 34 8 
Age: 
USS E> ere 23 6 32 | 
i es re 23 7 41 I.0 
SOUPISROO Sc cz. anise ain a's 20 6 28 9 
ex: 
MDH Sash se seca ears 36 5 35 8 
ROMER a Sune Socnoere che 30 0.7 66 0.9 

















* This table is read as follows: Reading across the first row, labeled “Dull,” we find that, in Joy’s com- 
parisons of all the dull children (boys and girls, under-age, normal, and over-age), in 19 instances the natives 
in the group had a higher mean educational age in the eight subjects tabulated than did the transients. The 


median quotient obtained from the formula sD in these 19 cases where the natives excelled was 0.5. The 


transients excelled the natives in 21 comparisons, and the median quotient obtained by the foregoing 
formula was 0.9. The other rows are read in the same manner. 


under-age, native boys with the mean subject-matter age of the 
bright, under-age, transient boys in each subject. These compari- 
sons are given by Joy in eight tables, one for each subject. The 
groups that Joy compared were not of sufficient size to indicate the 
probability of reliability, but, on the assumption that a number of 
small, unreliable differences showing a particular trend indicate a 
real difference, the writer counted the differences favoring each 
group in Joy’s eight tables. The number of comparisons yielding 
differences in favor of each of the two groups are shown in Table IV. 
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The data in this table show that, although the transient children 
consistently tend to excel the native children, the margin favoring 
the transient children is small in the case of the dull groups and 
disappears in the case of the boys, except that even here the signifi- 
cance of the differences favoring the transient children is larger than 
the significance of those differences favoring the natives. 

Achievement in all subjects having been combined in Table IV, 
the process is reversed in Table V. There all Joy’s groups are thrown 


TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS OF 
Joy’s NATIVE AND TRANSIENT GROUPS 




















DIFFERENCES IN Favor oF— 

Supyect Native Children Transient Children 

Number of eee Number of a. 

Differences ates oD Differences ——— oD 
Paragraph reading......... 6 0.4 15 0% 
Language usage............ 7 6 14 i 
History and civics......... 5 2 16 9 
SIMO 5 goes gisie cine cans 8 12 13 9 
GOORMTAD BW 6 66-3. one 5.5.50 0's 7 4 13 1.0 
Physiology and hygiene..... b Ke) ey TI a 
Arithmetic reasoning....... 10 6 II 1.2 
Arithmetic computation. . .. 13 1.0 8 0.6 
Educational quotient. . . 6 0.7 15 ae 

















together to show the comparative standings of the native and the 
transient children in the various subjects. These data indicate that 
in one subject, at least, uninterrupted schooling is an advantage; in 
arithmetic computation the native children have an advantage over 
the transient children. In physiology and hygiene and in arithmetic 
reasoning the advantage possessed by the transients is not impres- 
sive. The data for the remaining subjects and for the educational 
quotient would seem to indicate that broken schooling is advan- 
tageous. 

To check Joy’s findings by a method which did not depend on 
comparison of such small groups, the writer went through Joy’s 
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tabulations and paired native children with transient children on 
the basis of sex, grade placement, chronological age, and intelligence 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF NATIVE WITH TRANSIENT CHILDREN WHEN PAIRED AC- 
CORDING TO SEX, GRADE PLACEMENT, CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 























DIFFERENCES IN Favor 0F— 
Native Children Transient Children 
Group 
Number of Median Number of Median 
Differences | Difference | Differences | Difference 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
Comparison of chronological ages: 
CO 3. | ee ee 9 Sara) ae 7 C1 eo aa 
IGtMLS MON ce chic rs Seu asete 13 sa Aa” 5 ant I sade a 
JUG TRA Se na eee meets 7 eos Dees beer Cr, IRE Fe) [Seep UO 
Comparison of intelligence quo- 
tients: 
OS Sp. | RR ee eee 9 | 12 2 15 71 2 I 
(See RON eos eine ccniencen 8 615.5 1% 12 7142 42 
RMB ee cone ee eee core 17 de Bey eee 27 tte pee, eee 
Comparison of educational quo- 
tients: 
LOE | eee rae 15 10 | 5 3 II 19} 7 17 
SURO WEAES <> ccscebisaccess 8 Sis 413 1 231 8 i's 
70 eae grr O30 S64 o aS. es BO Sh8 codec 
Comparison of reading ages: 
Cl. | a errr 15 Sisz* | S8.5*] 22] or | 28" iz3* 
CCC] | a re ree 6 615-57 8.5"1 i691] x10: | 28* 1x3" 
> ERR ren Serene eer 7 ae (ee? ene [eae oe Ae Ss Ee Pane 
Comparison of arithmetic computa- 
tion ages: 
NGINED ON 5 5 3's cscs a awe wewie 15 | 15 |36* |j22* sr) 22 | 27° j29.5" 
Gree SAAN Son oc ccusn cee ses 9 9 |25* |22* 16 | 10 | 22* |18* 
21 1 ERR ase ene hee ig [ime oe eae, | een coe ieee ae Pee 












































* Differences marked with asterisks are expressed in months. 


quotient. A total of 101 pairs’ was secured. A comparison was made 
of these groups with respect to educational quotient and the subject 


*It happened that, although the pairings were carefully made (no pair differing 


more than two months in age or three points in intelligence quotient), the natives had 
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age in the two principal tool subjects tested, reading and arith- 
metic computation, and the results are given in Table VI. These 
data confirm Joy’s finding that the achievement of transient children 
exceeds that of native children. Again the boys are rather evenly 
matched, while the transient girls seem to have a distinct advantage. 


TABLE VII 


COMPARISON OF AGE-GRADE STATUS OF NATIVE 
AND TRANSIENT CHILDREN CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO JOY’s GROUPS 




















Percentage Percentage 
Group of Native of Transient 
Children Children 
Dull children: 
Under-age for grade....... 2 7 
Normal age for grade...... 40 20 
Over-age for grade........ 58 73 
INSURE ec rod tos' dS idle aos 100 100 
Average children: 
Under-age for grade....... 23 32 
Normal age for grade...... 62 47 
Over-age for grade........ 15 21 
MOlA lies aiailvnaaeia: 100 100 
Bright children: 
Under-age for grade....... 61 62 
Normal age for grade...... 36 37 
Over-age for grade........ 3 I 
1c |r aot 100 100 











The only difference between Joy’s findings and those in Table VI is 
that in this table the number of differences indicate that the two 
groups were rather evenly matched in arithmetic computation, 
whereas in Joy’s study the native children had some advantage 
here. Table VI shows, however, that the median advantage of the 
native children in arithmetic computation is greater than that 


some advantage in age and the transients in intelligence quotient. To determine wheth- 
er these differences had any effect on the relative standings in achievement, the writer 
eliminated pairs until the groups were equal in intelligence quotient. Then, the rela- 
tive educational quotient was compared with the relative educational quotient before 
eliminations had been made. The eliminations were found to make virtually no differ- 
ence, the transient pairs exceeding in 60 per cent of the cases before the eliminations and 
in 59 per cent after the omissions. As it was desired to keep as many pairs as possible, 
all 101 have been tabulated in Table VI. 
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of the transient children; this fact accounts for Joy’s findings, since 
he compared mean scores of groups. 

Thus far only school achievement measured by the New Stanford 
Achievement Test has been compared. Another commonly used 
measure of school success is age-grade status. Native and transient 
children are compared in this respect in Table VII. It is rather sur- 
prising to find that the transient children are handicapped very little 
more in getting through school, ability considered, than are the 
native children. Only the dull transients seem to be distinctly 
handicapped. 


CONCLUSION 

The data indicate that, in general, the transient children in 
Grades VII and VIII in the Panama Canal Zone at the time of the 
study excelled in all subjects measured except in arithmetic compu- 
tation. The reasons for this superiority are not revealed by the data. 
It is possible, of course, that the schools from which the transients 
came were superior to the schools of the Canal Zone, although in this 
connection it should be kept in mind that the data indicate that the 
Canal Zone schools secure better achievement, at least in the formal 
aspects of instruction, than do the average schools in the United 
States. One may further inquire: Was the home environment of 
these transient children more conducive to scholarship than was the 
home environment of the native children? Had the experience of 
adjusting to life in different communities increased the knowledge 
of the transient children? Had the transient children traveled 
enough more than the native children to affect the relative achieve- 
ment of the two groups? Had the coming into the new environment 
stimulated the transient children to greater effort? Had the variety 
of the school experiences of the transient children proved more 
effective than the orderly, continuous education of the native chil- 
dren? Very probably, one or more of these questions should be 
answered in the affirmative. 








AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF EYE-MOVEMENTS 
IN THE SILENT READING OF CHINESE 





FUNG CHIAI WANG 
National University, Nanking, China 





PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


In order to obtain a clear idea of the problems involved in the 
reading of Chinese, one must keep in mind some of the characteris- 
tics of the language. A written word in Chinese is usually perceived 
as a whole and may be considered as the smallest unit of the lan- 
guage. The form of Chinese written words—unlike English words, 
which may be long or short—is constant; it is always a square. Thus, 
in a printed Chinese book all words occupy the same amount of 
space regardless of the number of strokes in each word. Chinese 
written words are not phonetic; that is, they are not formed by 
phonetic letters. Each written word is a monosyllabic symbol 
formed by different kinds of strokes. The number of strokes in a 
single word varies from one to fifty-two. Most of the common 
words contain fewer than fourteen strokes. 

There are two kinds of phrases in the Chinese language: the his- 
torical phrase and the grammatical phrase. The historical phrase 
derives its meaning from some historical or classical reference. The 
individual words of which the phrase is composed do not contribute 
directly to its meaning but are simply cues. For example, in the 
sentence, ‘He has reached the age of ‘no doubt,’ ” the phrase “no 
doubt” derives its meaning from a statement made by Confucius: 
“When I was forty years of age, I had no doubt in making any kind 
of decision.” Hence, “no doubt” means forty years of age. Gram- 
matical phrases are formed according to certain principles of gram- 
mar. The most common type is the compound phrase, which is 
usually composed of two words. Compound phrases are sometimes 
called “terms” or “words,” and ordinary Chinese words are called 
“characters.” 
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The order of the different parts of a sentence is most important in 
the Chinese language because of the lack of inflection of the language. 
The usual order is subject, verb, and object or complement, but 
condensed expressions are common. The subject or even the verb 
may be omitted in condensed expressions. 

There are two forms of the Chinese language: the literary and the 
vernacular. Literary Chinese is a classical language, used only in 
writing; vernacular Chinese is a spoken language, now used both in 
speaking and in writing. The development of the vernacular dates 
back hundreds of years, but the movement advocating the use of the 
vernacular as a formal written language to take the place of the 
literary Chinese has a history of less than twenty years. Although 
literary Chinese still predominates as the written language, vernacu- 
lar Chinese seems to gain ground consistently. One of the most sig- 
nificant changes is the adoption of the vernacular and the abolition 
of literary Chinese in elementary schools. In secondary schools and 
colleges both vernacular and literary Chinese are included in the 
programs of studies. 

The chief differences between literary and vernacular Chinese are 
as follows: (1) They are different in vocabulary. (2) They are dif- 
ferent in the use of phrases. Literary Chinese contains more his- 
torical phrases, while vernacular Chinese contains more compound 
phrases. (3) They are different in rhetorical expressions. Literary 
Chinese contains more beautiful descriptions, while the vernacular 
contains more straightforward statements. (4) They are different 
in the degree of compactness. Condensed expressions occur more 
frequently in literary Chinese than in vernacular Chinese. 

There are two forms of printing: the vertical alignment and the 
horizontal alignment. The old Chinese books were printed in the 
vertical form. Words were arranged in columns from the top to the 
bottom of the page, and the columns were arranged from the right to 
the left. The new form of printing, the horizontal alignment, has 
been introduced rather recently. This form of printing is almost the 
same as that of English. The vertical alignment is still the predomi- 
nant form of printing. 

The investigation reported in this article aimed to determine: (1) 
the differences which appear in the reading of literary and vernacular 
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Chinese; (2) the differences which appear in the reading of fiction 
and essay materials; and (3) the characteristics of different methods 
of reading, namely, rapid, normal, and careful reading. 

The first problem was to determine the effect on reading of the 
changes in the form of the language. Since literary and vernacular 
Chinese are different forms of the same language, identical ideas may 
be expressed in both forms. When the content or ideas of both 
forms are of the same type and of approximately equal difficulty, 
how are the two forms read? 

The second problem was to determine the effect on reading of 
changes in content. The difference between fiction and essay mate- 
rials lies in the nature of the content: one is narration, and the other 
is the presentation of arguments or useful information. When the 
form of the language is kept constant, which type of material, fiction 
or essay, is more difficult to read? 

The third problem was to determine the effect on reading of 
changes in methods when both the form and the content of the 
reading materials are kept constant. A reader’s attitude toward 
material of the same type may be different at different times. He 
may read very carefully or rapidly, depending on the mental set at 
the time. It is commonly assumed that the same reader, by changing 
his method from careful reading to rapid reading, will increase his 
rate but decrease his comprehension. In other words, his rate will 
be increased at the expense of comprehension. To what extent is 
this assumption correct? 

There were two other closely related problems. First, do rapid 
readers have better comprehension than slow readers? Second, are 
rapid readers in one type of reading likely to be rapid readers in 
other types of reading? These two problems are different, but, since 
they both concern rate and comprehension, they were included in 
the investigation. 

Two techniques, photographic and testing, were used in the pres- 
ent investigation. The photographic apparatus, which photographs 
the eye-movements by means of a reflected pencil of light, was 
essentially the same as that used by previous investigators at the 
University of Chicago. In the testing experiment the amount of 
reading material was kept constant for the whole group, while the 
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reading time varied. Each person was allowed to spend as much 
time as he needed on the reading. A stop watch was used to measure 
the time, and questions were asked after the reading to check the 
reader’s comprehension. 

These two divisions of the investigation were conducted separate- 
ly, but the purposes of investigation were essentially the same. 
The reading materials for the experiments were selected to insure 
similar content and approximately equal difficulty in the two divi- 
sions of the study. All reading materials were general in character 
and could be used with high-school pupils or college students but 
not with elementary-school pupils. 

The seventy-one subjects in the present investigation were 
Chinese students studying in American universities. Both photo- 
graphic and test records were obtained for twenty-nine subjects. 
Twenty-one subjects made photographic records only, and the re- 
maining twenty-one subjects had only test records. Thus, there 
were fifty subjects for each type of record. 

Ten passages were selected as the reading material for the photo- 
graphic records. Each passage had six lines, and each line was four 
inches in length, containing exactly 20 words, or a total of 120 words 
to a passage. The passages were arranged horizontally. They were 
arranged in five pairs: five literary and five vernacular passages. 
Four pairs were matched passages; that is, the passages in each pair 
were so chosen that they were different only in form (literary and 
vernacular), the nature of the content and the level of difficulty 
being approximately the same. One pair of passages consisted in 
fiction materials, while the other four pairs were essay materials. 
One passage of the fifth pair presented a paragraph of a literary es- 
say, and the other passage gave its vernacular translation. In this 
pair the nature of the content was therefore identical. These two 
passages were read at a normal rate. As their contents were ex- 
actly the same, the order of reading might influence reading effi- 
ciency. The subjects were divided into two equal groups to control 
this factor; one group read the literary passage first, and the other 
read the vernacular passage first. 

Instructions for reading were as follows: for normal reading, ‘“Read 
this passage silently”; for rapid reading, ‘‘Read this passage rapidly, 
just to find out what it is about”; and for careful reading, ‘““Read 
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this passage very carefully so that you can answer any questions 
about it.”” Comprehension was not tested after reading. 

Ten selections were chosen as the reading material for the testing 
technique. Each selection contained about five hundred words and 
was arranged vertically. Since Chinese students generally are more 
familiar with vertical alignment than with horizontal alignment, the 
difference in alignment would affect any comparison of test records 
with photographic records. This difficulty was avoided in the pres- 
ent investigation by using the two methods separately. Compari- 
sons between different methods of reading or between different types 
of materials are based either wholly on test records or wholly on 
photographic records. 

Eight selections for the testing technique were used for careful 
reading. They represented four different types of material, namely, 
literary and vernacular essays, literary and vernacular fiction. Each 
type of material was represented by two similar selections for the 
purpose of testing whether there is any difference in rate and com- 
prehension in reading the same type of material. Two selections 
were used for rapid reading: one, literary fiction; and the other, 
vernacular fiction. A true-false test, consisting of ten items, was 
constructed for each selection. The subject was given the test after 
the reading of each selection and was told that no time record would 
be taken. 

Reading for the testing technique was done in a private study 
room. The instruction for careful reading was: ‘‘Here are several 
selections. Read them carefully. After reading, you will be given a 
true-false test consisting of ten items.” For rapid reading the in- 
struction was: ‘Here are two selections. Read them very rapidly. 
After reading, you will be given a true-false test consisting of ten 
items.” 

The rate and the comprehension of the reading of ten long selec- 
tions for fifty subjects were determined by the testing technique. 
Rate was measured by the number of words read a second. Compre- 
hension was measured by the number of correct answers, wrong 
answers being disregarded. Each correct answer was given ten 
points. Thus, the highest possible score was one hundred, and the 
lowest possible score was zero. 

Six items were secured from the eye-movement records, namely, 
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the average number of fixations per line, the average number of 
regressive movements per line, the average duration per fixation, 
the average duration per word, the average number of words read 
per fixation, and the average number of words read per second. The 
average duration per word and the average number of words read per 


TABLE I 


EYE-MOVEMENT RECORDS OF FIFTY CHINESE SUBJECTS IN 
READING LITERARY AND VERNACULAR CHINESE 








CAREFUL NorMAL 
READING READING 





Vernacu- Vernacu- 


Literary “a Literary ix Literary 





Average number of fixations per 
line: 


Average number of words read per 
second: 


Average number of words read per 


Average duration of fixations (in 
twenty-fifths of a second) 
Percentage that eye-movement 
time is of reading time : 6.2 
Number of regressive movements 
i 1.8 























second are two different measures of rate, while the average number 
of fixations per line and the average duration per fixation are meas- 
ures of the factors conditioning rate. 


COMPARISON OF LITERARY AND VERNACULAR CHINESE 

The results obtained from the photographic records of the 
matched passages, which are given in Table I, show that these adult 
students read vernacular Chinese more efficiently than they read 
literary Chinese. The average difference in the number of fixations 
was about two fixations per line. The average difference in the 
number of words read was about one word a second. The usual ad- 
justment to the change from literary to vernacular materials was a 
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major reduction in the average number of fixations per line and a 
slight increase in the average number of words read per second. 

The number and the nature of the ideas contained in the reading 
materials were kept constant by using an original literary passage 
and its vernacular translation. The form of the language was the 
only variable in this pair of passages. The reading of these two pas- 
sages was at a normal rate and was recorded by means of the photo- 
graphic technique. The difference in the average number of fixations 
per line was 1.3, and the difference in the average number of words 


TABLE II 


TEST RECORDS OF FIFTY CHINESE SUBJECTS IN READING 
LITERARY AND VERNACULAR CHINESE 








AVERAGE NUMBER OF AVERAGE COMPREHENSION 
Worps READ PER SECOND ScorE 
Type oF READING 





Literary 


Vernacular 


Literary 


Vernacular 





Essays: 
Careful reading 
Fiction: 
Careful reading 
Rapid reading 


3-9 


3.8 
5-7 


73 


80 
75 


84 


89 
83 

















read per second was .30. While these figures still indicate the superi- 
ority of vernacular Chinese over literary Chinese, the size of the 
difference between these two forms was reduced considerably. 

A large amount of material was read, and the comprehension was 
checked by the testing technique. The results, given in Table II, 
show that the subjects had, on the average, both a higher rate and 
a better comprehension in reading vernacular than in reading liter- 
ary Chinese. The differences in rate and comprehension were sta- 
tistically significant. The average difference in rate was more than 
one word per second, and the average difference in comprehension 
scores was nine. The differences in rate and comprehension for se- 
lections of the same type were, in general, slight and insignificant. 

In both techniques the comparison of literary and vernacular 
Chinese by the use of matched passages was based on selections with 
the same number of words rather than the same number of ideas. 
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If the number of ideas had been strictly controlled, it is probable 
that the difference between literary and vernacular Chinese would 
have been reduced. 

Detailed analysis of the eye-movement records justify the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

1. Rhythmic progression of the eye along the printed lines charac- 
terizes the reading of both literary and vernacular Chinese by typi- 
cal college students. The regularity of the eye-movements is an in- 
dication of the maturity of the reader. On the external side the regu- 
larity results in part from the fact that all words of the reading ma- 
terial are of the same size and occupy exactly the same amount of 
space in a line. 

2. The number of words read at one fixation by the typical read- 
er of literary and vernacular Chinese is shown in Table I. The span 
of recognition in reading vernacular is greater than the span in 
reading literary Chinese, and the tendency to take a phrase as a unit 
of recognition is more marked in reading material of the former type. 

3. There are wide individual variations in the efficiency of reading 
literary and vernacular Chinese and in methods of adjusting to the 
reading situations. There were subjects whose reading of literary 
Chinese was better than their reading of the vernacular, but none of 
these readers showed a consistent superiority in all the literary pas- 
sages. The adjustment made to changes from literary to vernacular 
materials was, on the average, chiefly a reduction in the number of 
fixations per line, but some of the subjects met the situation by reduc- 
ing chiefly the average duration per fixation. These results indicate 
that the reading processes are highly complex and highly individual- 
ized. 

4. The analysis of difficulties is an individual affair. Certain por- 
tions of the passages were difficult for one reader but easy for an- 
other. There were, however, several types of difficulties which were 
more frequently encountered by some readers. Two methods were 
used in locating the difficulties. First, the average number of fixa- 
tions per line and the average duration per word required in reading 
the different lines of a passage were compared. Second, individual 
eye-movement records showed the places where clusters of close fix- 
ations usually fell. 
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It was found that the reading of the first line of a passage required 
approximately 15 per cent more time and two more fixations than 
the average of the other five lines. This finding indicates a type of 
initial difficulty, which is not closely related to the nature of the ma- 
terial. A few other lines were found to be more difficult than the aver- 
age. An examination of the individual records showed that clusters 
of close fixations fell more frequently on these lines. When the clus- 
ters of close fixations were located on the individual records, it was 
possible to determine what parts of the reading material were es- 
pecially difficult for some of the readers. The difficulties determined 
by this method may be classified into six types: historical phrases, 
beautiful descriptions employing rhetorical expressions of various 
kinds, condensed forms of expression, key words of topic sentences 
or concluding sentences, unusual terms, and proper names. These 
classifications in some cases were not clear cut. A particular diffi- 
culty might be analyzed into several elements, and it was difficult 
to determine which element was the most important and to which 
classification the element belonged. Because of the nature of the 
two forms of the language, the first three types of difficulty were 


much more frequently found in literary Chinese than in vernacular 
Chinese. This fact partly explains why adult students read vernacu- 
lar Chinese more efficiently than they read literary Chinese. 


COMPARISON OF FICTION AND ESSAY MATERIALS 


The data on the average number of words read per second given 
in Tables I and II show that the essay materials were read more 
rapidly than was the fiction. The comprehension scores obtained 
by the testing technique, given in Table II, reveal that fiction is 
comprehended more readily than are essays. Several explanations 
may be offered for a low average rate but a better average compre- 
hension in the reading of fiction material. First, because of lack of 
standardization the tests on the essay material may have been more 
difficult than the tests on fiction. This possibility is, however, highly 
improbable. Second, a subject’s attitude in reading fiction may be 
different from his attitude in reading essay passages; he may read 
fiction more carefully, hence more slowly, but with more compre- 
hension. This condition is not likely to have operated since all the 
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selections were read successively under fairly uniform conditions. 
The third possible explanation is that the difference in test results was 
probably due chiefly to the fact that the difficulties encountered in 
reading fiction, as determined by the analysis of eye-movement 
records of individuals, were usually different from those encountered 
in reading essays. In the former type of reading the difficulties were 
usually caused by sentence structure, unfamiliar phrases, condensed 
expressions, and proper names; while in the latter the difficulties 
were usually found in the logic of the discussion and in the under- 
standing of historical phrases. In other words, the difficulty in the 
former lay chiefly in the forms of expressions, while in the latter the 
difficulty lay chiefly in the content of the material. The reader, if 
not familiar with expressions used frequently in fiction materials, 
might take more time to read them, but, when he had overcome 
these difficulties, he had really mastered the whole thing and con- 
sequently would show better comprehension. 

The relative difficulty of the essay and the fiction materials could 
not be determined absolutely for the following reasons: (1) This 
group of subjects, while having had fairly equal opportunities for 
acquaintance with the essay type of Chinese, had not had the same 
equal opportunities for acquaintance with fiction materials because 
the reading of fiction has only recently been allowed in Chinese 
schools. (2) The fact that the differences in rate and in comprehen- 
sion do not point in the same direction makes the comparison of 
reading efficiency rather complicated. All that can be concluded 
from the present evidence is that fiction and essay passages are 
different types of reading material and that the relative efficiency of 
reading them depends largely on the training of the readers. There 
were subjects in the group who read fiction more efficiently than 
they read essays. 


COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF READING 


The general tendency for the group was a consistent and signifi- 
cant increase in rate from careful reading to rapid reading. This 
increase in rate was produced primarily by a reduction in the aver- 
age number of fixations per line and secondarily by a reduction in 
the’average duration per fixation. 
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In the case of literary Chinese the average number of words read 
per second, given in Table I, showed an increase from about one to 
two words per second for each type of reading, and the average 
number of fixations per line showed a reduction of more than three 
fixations per line. The average duration per fixation showed a re- 
duction from .2 to .5 of a twenty-fifth of a second. In vernacular 
Chinese the average number of words read per second showed 
an increase from about one-half word per second to more than two 
words per second for each type of reading, and the average number 
of fixations per line showed a reduction from about one fixation per 
line to more than three fixations per line. The average duration per 
fixation showed a reduction from .1 to .3 of a twenty-fifth of a second. 

The data in Table I show that the difference between the three 
methods of reading was not only a difference in rate but also a differ- 
ence in the character of the eye-movements. The percentage which 
the eye-movement time was of the total reading time and the aver- 
age number of words read per fixation for the three methods of 
reading showed a consistent increase from careful reading to rapid 
reading. On the other hand, the average number of regressive move- 
ments per line showed a consistent decrease from careful reading to 
rapid reading. Clusters of close fixations occurred frequently in the 
careful reading of slow readers, less frequently in their normal read- 
ing, and rarely in their rapid reading. 

Individual variations were found both in the rate of reading and 
in the different ways of meeting the reading situations. These dif- 
ferences were either quantitative or qualitative or both. Some sub- 
jects were essentially in agreement with the averages of the group 
so far as the reduction of the average number of fixations per line or 
the average duration per fixation was concerned, but their rates for 
the three methods of reading differed greatly from the averages of 
the group. This difference was quantitative. Other subjects were 
close to the averages in their rates for the three methods of reading, 
but their methods of adjustment were entirely different from the 
average. This difference was qualitative. In actual practice, as 
shown by individual records, the differences were both qualitative 
and quantitative, since no two individuals were exactly alike in the 
different kinds of measurements. 
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The data obtained by the testing technique showed that for the 
same group of subjects an increase in rate from careful reading to 
rapid reading resulted in little loss in the average comprehension. 
The data in Table II on the average number of words read per 
second for careful and rapid reading of fiction in literary and vernac- 
ular Chinese show a difference of approximately two words per sec- 


TABLE III 
COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF TWELVE SLOW READERS 
TWENTY-SIX READERS OF MEDIUM RATE, AND TWELVE 
FAST READERS IN READING LITERARY AND VERNACULAR 
CHINESE 








AVERAGE NUMBER OF WorDs 


AVERAGE 
READ PER SECOND 


CoMPRE- 


TYPE OF READING 
HENSION 





Literary Vernacular 





Slow readers 
Careful reading 
Rapid reading 
Medium readers.......... 
Careful reading 
Rapid reading 
Fast readers 
Careful reading 
Rapid reading 














ond. The average comprehension scores for careful and rapid read- 
ing of literary Chinese show a difference of 5 points; for vernacular 
Chinese, a difference of 6 points. Expressed in percentages, the 
subjects’ increases in rate from careful reading to rapid reading va- 
ried from 42 to 52 per cent; the loss in comprehension, from 6 to 7 
per cent. Thus, when rate and comprehension are both taken into 
account, the greater efficiency of rapid reading is evident. 


SUPERIORITY OF RAPID READERS 


The fifty subjects were divided into three speed groups: a fast 
group, containing the twelve fastest readers; a medium group, con- 
taining the twenty-six readers of medium speed; and a slow group, 
containing the twelve slowest readers. The comprehension scores 
and the rates of reading of each of these groups are shown in Table 
III. When both rate and comprehension are taken into account, the 
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greater efficiency of the rapid readers is evident. The test results 
revealed a slight positive correlation between rate and comprehen- 
sion, which varied from .o29 to .280. 


THE RELATIVE CONSTANCY OF RATE 


The evidence of the present study shows that the relative position 
of a person on the basis of his rate of reading in the group is fairly 
constant. In other words, a rapid reader in one type of reading is 
likely to be a rapid reader in other types of reading. The average 
correlation between the reading rate of literary and vernacular Chi- 
nese was .82; the average correlation between the reading rate of 
fiction and essay was .84; the average correlation between the results 
obtained from different methods of reading was .74; and the average 
correlation between the reading rate of materials of the same type 
by the same method was .89. 


THE READING OF ENGLISH AND CHINESE 


The principles governing the complex reading processes involved 
in the reading of English and Chinese are, in many respects, essen- 
tially the same. The spatial distributions of fixations along a line 
are, however, strikingly different in the reading of these two lan- 
guages. The square shape of the Chinese words and their compact 
arrangement in a line demand eye-movements of a smaller spatial 
distance and a greater number of fixations per line than is required 
in the reading of English. When, however, comparison is based on 
the average number of words per fixation, not on the absolute spa- 
tial unit, the span of recognition in reading Chinese is, on the whole, 
larger than that in the reading of English. The average duration per 
fixation in the reading of English, however, is shorter than that in 
the reading of Chinese. These differences are probably due to the 
differences in the forms of the words of the two languages. 
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peared during the period from December 1, 1933, to December 1, 
1934. The plan of selection and classification is the same as that 
described in the March, 1933, number of this journal. 


TECHNICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES! 


76. ANDERSON, Harotp H., and Smiru, RutH Stoan. “Motivation of Young 

Children: The Constancy of Certain Behavior Patterns,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, II (December, 1933), 138-60. 
A follow-up study of children serving as subjects in an earlier investigation by 
Lucile Chase (Item 77 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 
1933, issue of this journal). The results were essentially the same as those ob- 
tained in the original study. 


77. BATALLA, M. B. “An Experimental Study of Children’s Behavior in a 

Spatial Complex,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, XLIV (March, 1934), 127-38. 
The behavior of children ranging in age from two to twelve years in a general 
bodily maze gave little evidence that the pattern of the maze had been compre- 
hended as a meaningful whole or configuration. On the other hand, the compo- 
nent parts of the maze seemed to elicit reactions of a piecemeal character. The 
data are regarded as compatible with theories of learning by conditioning or by 
trial and error rather than by direct insight. 


78. Baytey, Nancy. The California First-Year Mental Scale. University of 
California Syllabus Series, No. 243. Berkeley, California: University of 
California Press, 1933. Pp. 24. 

A manual for the mental examination of infants under one year of age. 
79. BEEBE, Ex1nor LEE. Motor Learning of Children in Equilibrium in Rela- 


tion to Nutrition. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XV, No. 2. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1934. Pp. 95-243. 


* See also Item 147 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 343 in the May, 1934, number of the 
School Review. 
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An experiment carried out with ten children aged four and five years suggests 
the possibility of a small positive relation between nutritional status and con- 
trol of general bodily equilibrium. 


BERNE, ESTHER VAN CLEAVE, and KELLY, HELEN GarsiDE. “The Ade- 
quacy of Samples of Behavior Obtained during Short Observation Peri- 
ods,” Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 113-25. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, 1934. 

A statistical study of factors affecting the reliability and the validity of meas- 
ures obtained by the use of the time-sampling technique. 


Bott, HELEN McM. Method in Social Studies of Young Children. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Studies, Child Development Series, No. 1. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1933. Pp. 110. 

A statistical analysis and evaluation of methods for studying social behavior in 
nursery-school children reported by various investigators. 


Bott, HELEN McM. Personality Development in Young Children. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Studies, Child Development Series, No. 2. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1934. Pp. 140. 

Describes a number of methods used for studying personal-social development 
at the St. George’s School for Child Study. 


BRACKETT, CATHERINE WILLIAMS. “Laughing and Crying of Preschool 
Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, I1 (December, 1933), 
119-26. 

From an observational study carried out with nursery-school children, it is con- 
cluded that the frequency of laughter increases with age while the frequency of 
crying decreases with age. 


BREGMAN, EtsreE O. “An Attempt To Modify the Emotional Attitudes of 

Infants by the Conditioned Response Technique,”’ Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (September, 1934), 169-08. 
A carefully controlled experiment in which an attempt was made to modify the 
reactions of infants to a series of stimuli that were without intrinsic biological 
interest or significance by a conditioned-response technique employing both 
disagreeable and agreeable stimuli. The results were consistently negative. 
The conclusion is drawn that the importance of conditioning as a means of mod- 
ifying the emotional reactions of children has probably been overestimated. 


CAILLE, RuTH KENNEDY. Resistant Behavior of Preschool Children. Child 
Development Monographs, No. 11. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1933. Pp. xvit+142. 

Three methods of investigation were employed, namely, controlled observation 
during free play, analysis of stenographic reports of language over a two-day 
period, and analysis of stenographic reports of the child’s responses during in- 
telligence tests. It was found that not only resistant behavior but also acqui- 
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escent and aggressive behavior vary considerably with the situation in which 
the child is placed. 


86. ConRAD, HERBERT S. A Statistical Study of Ratings on the California Be- 

havior Inventory for Nursery-School Children. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 1-78. 
A study of the ratings given by three nursery-school teachers to a group of 
thirty preschool children in attendance at the nursery school of the University 
of California Institute of Child Welfare. Each child was rated on each of 231 
traits making up the California Behavior Inventory. In addition to making the 
ratings, the teachers were asked to mark with an asterisk those traits which 
they considered of central or dominating importance in the makeup of a given 
child’s personality. It was found that the teachers agreed with each other very 
well in their judgments on the starred traits but that the traits which were not 
outstanding features of the child’s personality were judged with much less con- 
sistency. 


87. DAWE, HEten C. “An Analysis of Two Hundred Quarrels of Preschool 
Children,” Child Development, V (June, 1934), 139-57. 
The average duration of quarrels in a nursery school was only about twenty- 


three seconds. Quarrelsomeness showed a tendency to decrease with age over 
the age period covered. Boys quarreled more frequently than girls. 


88. Ditton, Miriam S. “Attitudes of Children toward Their Own Bodies and 
Those of Other Children,”’ Child Development, V (June, 1934), 165-76. 
An observational study of the attitudes of children of nursery-school age toward 
their own nude bodies and toward those of other children. Observations were 
made in the dressing-room of the nursery school. 


89. DRISCOLL, GERTRUDE PorTER. The Developmental Status of the Preschool 

Child as a Prognosis of Future Development. Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 13. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. Pp. xiv+112. 
“The reliability of the Kuhlmann-Binet scale and the Merrill-Palmer scale is 
low when individual prediction is sought from an initial test to a retest or from 
one test to a retest after a six or twelve months’ interval. Correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from .56 to .76 between results on retests of the Kuhlmann-Binet 
scale and from .47 to .60 between results on retests of the Merrill-Palmer 
scale.” 


go. Erwin, Doris. “An Analytical Study of Children’s Sleep,’ Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLV (September, 1934), 
199-226. 


A study of the amount of sleep taken by 644 children between the ages of two 
months and fourteen years shows that the average amount of sleep taken is less 
than that commonly recommended by medical authorities. The data are an- 
alyzed to show the relation of length of sleep to sex, season of the year, socio- 
economic status, sleeping conditions, etc. 
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or. GARTH, THomas R., and Porter, Erecta Pentna. “The Color Prefer- 
ences of 1,032 Young Children,”’ American Journal of Psychology, XLVI 
(July, 1934), 448-51. 
Children between the ages of one year and seven years prefer any color to 
white. Within this age range the affective value of red decreases with ad- 
vancing age, while that of blue increases. 


92. GESELL, ARNOLD. An Allas of Infant Behavior: Vol. 1, pp. 524; Vol. II, pp. 
525-922. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1934. 
A systematic delineation of the early development of human-behavior patterns. 
By means of a series of more than three thousand photographs with their ac- 
companying descriptions, the changing patterns of behavior throughout the 
period of infancy and early childhood are shown in vivid detail. The loose-leaf 
binding permits rearrangement of the contents to facilitate comparison. 


93. GESELL, ARNoLD Luctus, and THompson, HELEN, with the assistance of 
AMATRUDA, CATHERINE S. Infant Behavior—Iis Genesis and Growth. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viiit+344. 
An extremely detailed analysis of the growth of behavior patterns during the 
first year of life. 


94. GREEN, Exise Hart. “Group Play and Quarreling among Preschool Chil- 
dren,”’ Child Development, IV (December, 1933), 302-7. 


A positive relation was found between frequency of quarrels and amount of 
play with other children. This finding seems to indicate that, at least at the 
early ages, quarreling is a normal social manifestation. 


95. HILGARD, JOSEPHINE Rours. The Effect of Early and Delayed Practice on 

Memory and Motor Performances Studied by the Method of Co-Twin Con- 
trol. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIV, No. 6. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933. Pp. 493-567. 
The monozygotic twins, T and C, who have served as subjects in a number of 
earlier experiments carried out at the Yale University laboratory, were used in 
a further experiment to test the relative effect of maturation and practice on the 
formation of motor skills. The experiment was carried on when the twins were 
between the ages of four and a half and five and a half years. The findings are in 
accordance with the earlier experiments in that they indicate that a period of 
controlled practice in such skills as cutting with scissors, throwing rings over a 
post, memory for objects and for digits induces only a temporary superiority in 
performance over that which is gained through the combined effects of matura- 
tion and incidental practice in motor performances in general. The more ma- 
ture the child at the time practice is given, the more effective are the results of 
practice. 


96. Jack, Lois M. “An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Pre- 
school Children,’ Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 7-65. University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1934. 
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Factors associated with ascendant behavior in four-year-old children were 
studied by means of an experiment in which ascendant and non-ascendant chil- 
dren were compared with each other. Non-ascendant children who were given 
special training increased their ascendance scores, although control children 
who were given no training did not. 


97. JERSILD, ARTHUR T., and BreNsTocK, SytviA F. “A Study of the Develop- 

ment of Children’s Ability To Sing,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXV (October, 1934), 481-503. 
A total of 65 adults and 407 children between the ages of two and ten years 
were tested to determine the range of tones that could be successfully repro- 
duced. Although the average scores increased with age, some children as young 
as four years were found to have as great vocal range as the average adult. 
Definite improvement was found to result from training. 


98. JeErsILD, ARTHUR T., and Homes, Frances B. “A Study of Children’s 
Fears,’ Journal of Experimental Education, I1 (December, 1933), 109- 
18. 
The parents of fifty-four children between the ages of six months and four years 
recorded all fears displayed by the children during a period of twenty-one days. 
In addition to the observational records a series of experimental situations was 
devised in which nursery-school children were exposed to such stimuli as the 
sight and sound of a small barking dog, the sight of a living snake, loud noises, 
insecure support, etc. Further data were secured by interviews with parents 
and by the verbal reports of their own fears given by older children. The data 


are analyzed to show the effectiveness of various kinds of stimuli in producing 
fear in children. 


99. Kawin, EtHet. Children of Preschool Age. Behavior Research Fund Mon- 
ographs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxvi+340. 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I describes the behavior clinic for pre- 
school children at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and gives a series 
of illustrative case studies. Part II reports three research projects. The first 
compares the performance on intelligence tests of children of high and low social 
status. The second, by means of a statistical comparison of three groups of chil- 
dren classified as well adjusted, poorly adjusted, and unselected, shows that 
poor social adjustment cannot properly be ascribed to any single cause but 
rather to a constellation of factors. The third study compares the Stanford- 
Binet scale with the Merrill-Palmer scale with respect to accuracy of norms and 
constancy of results on retests. e 


100. Kocu, HELEN Lois; DENTLER, MAME; Dysart, BonnrIE; and STREIT, 
HELEN. “A Scale for Measuring Attitude toward the Question of Chil- 
dren’s Freedom,” Child Development, V (September, 1934), 253-06. 
Presents two forms of a scale for measuring the attitudes of parents and teach- 
ers toward questions of the amount of freedom, independence, and self-manage- 
ment which should be permitted children of preschool age and reports the rela- 
tions of varying attitudes as measured on this scale to such factors as amount of 
formal education, social status, sex, etc. 
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tor. Miter, NEAL E. “The Perception of Children: A Genetic Study Em- 
ploying the Critical Choice Delayed Reaction,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIV (June, 1934), 321-39. 


In an experiment carried out with 98 children ranging in age from 11.5 to 162 
months and employing a modification of the delayed-reaction technique, it was 
found that almost every choice was made on the basis of definite cues from pre- 
vious situations. The particular cue used was found to vary with the age of the 
subject, the structure of the situation, and the outcome of choices in previous 
situations. 


102. PECKHAM, RoBERT H. “Visual Discrimination in Preschool Children,” 
Child Development, IV (December, 1933), 292-97. 
A description of an apparatus by which the visual acuity of children as young 
as two and a half years can be determined with fair accuracy. The procedure is 
a modification of the Snellen test. 


103. Parties, Davip P. “Techniques for Measuring the Results of Parent Ed- 
ucation: Eating and Sleeping of Preschool Children,’’ Researches in 
Parent Education, II, 99-146, 273-89. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, Vol. VIII. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
An attempt to evaluate the results of parent education by means of records kept 
by parents. 


104. POLLOCK, JOSEPHINE. “A Study of the Validity of Current Periodical and 

Serial Literature on Child Study,” Researches in Parent Education, IT, 
179-218, 323-31. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
VIII. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
Articles on child study appearing in four periodicals during a period of eight to 
ten months were scored by means of the Iowa Curriculum Standard for Esti- 
mating the Validity of Child Development Principles. Overemphasis on certain 
topics and lack of emphasis on others considered important by competent 
authorities were noted. 


105. Pratt, Kart C. “The Effects of Repeated Auditory Stimulation upon the 
General Activity of Newborn Infants,’’ Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XLIV (March, 1934), 96-116. 
General bodily activity of a newborn infant is increased during the time in 
which the baby is subjected to auditory stimuli, but, as the stimuli are repeated 
at decreased intervals, the responses of the infant become, on the average, less 
pronounced. This finding suggests that a process of negative adaptation begins 
to operate within a few days after birth. Electrical-counter readings gave essen- 
tially the same values as the more elaborate polygraph records. 


106. Pratt, Kart C. “Generalization and Specificity of the Plantar Response 
in Newborn Infants. The Reflexogenous Zone: I. Differential Sensitiv- 
ity and Effector-Segment Participation According to the Area of Stimu- 
lation,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLIV (June, 1934), 265-300. 
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An exceedingly detailed study of the changes in the plantar responses of the 
newborn infant, which shows that the character and the extent of the response 
varies in accordance with the particular part of the foot which is stimulated. 


107. RICHARDSON, HELEN M. “The Adaptive Behavior of Infants in the Utili- 

zation of the Lever as a Tool: A Developmental and Experimental 
Study,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIV 
(June, 1934), 352-77- 
A group of fifteen infants were observed at intervals of four weeks from the age 
of twenty-eight weeks to one year in a situation involving the securing of a toy 
by the use of a horizontal lever. The percentages of success increased rapidly 
with age. Demonstration of the procedure by the examiner contributed little 
or nothing to ability to perform the task, although in some cases it seemed 
to improve motivation. 


108. RIcKETTS, AGNES Farrtie. “A Study of the Behavior of Young Children 
in Anger,” Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 159-71. University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1934. 
The manifestations of anger shown by twenty-one children attending nursery 
school are compared with those shown by twenty-seven children studied in 
their own homes. 


. SHACTER, HELEN S. “Personality Tendencies and Sustained Attention in 
Preschool Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, V (August, 1934), 313- 
28. 
Ratings by teachers on the Marston scale for measuring introversion-extrover- 
sion show a fairly high correlation with the results of an objective test for meas- 
uring sustained attention in nursery-school children. 


110. SKEELS, Harorp M. “The Use of Conditioning Techniques in the Study 
of Form Discrimination of Young Children,’’ Journal of Experimental 
Education, Il (December, 1933), 127-37. 

The ability of young children to discriminate form was studied by means of a 
special form board in which a cookie hidden below one of the forms was used as 
a reward for correct discrimination. 


. STOGDILL, RatpH M. “Attitudes of Parents, Students, and Mental Hy- 
gienists toward Children’s Behavior,” Journal of Social Psychology, IV 
(November, 1933), 486-80. 

In judging the relative seriousness of a list of seventy items of child behavior, 
parents and students agreed very closely with each other while both disagreed 
with the mental hygienists. 


. UppEGRAFF, Rutu. “Comparative Frequency of Certain Communicable 
Diseases of Childhood in Nursery School and Non-Nursery School Chil- 
dren,” Child Development, IV (December, 1933), 298-301. 
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The incidence of communicable diseases among children attending a nursery 
school with daily health inspection was found to be consistently less than that 
among children of similar social status who were not in attendance at nursery 
school. 


113. WITMER, HELEN LELAND. The Field of Parent Education—A Survey from 
the Viewpoint of Research. Parent Education Monograph No. 1. New 
York: National Council of Parent Education, Inc., 1934. Pp. vi+82. 
A discussion of certain basic concepts and objectives in the field of parent edu- 
cation. 


NON-TECHNICAL Books AND ARTICLES PRIMARILY FOR 
PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND WORKERS IN THE 
FIELD OF PARENT EDUCATION 
. AIKEN, JANET R. “First Steps in Toilet Training,”’ Parents’ Magazine, IX 
(May, 1934), 25; 83-85. 
Stresses the importance of an early start in training in toilet habits and the need 
for making the act of going to the toilet a pleasant experience in order that the 
child may not become conditioned against it. 


. ANDERSON, Harotp H. “The Relationship of Nursery Schools to Public 
Education,” Mental Hygiene, XVIII (July, 1934), 442-51. 
Discusses certain educational ideals and attitudes commonly held by nursery- 
school teachers, by the adoption of which the public school might well profit. 
. GIBLETTE, CATHERINE T., and MAcrAE, ANNABELLE. ‘“‘An Experiment in 
the Treatment of Feeding Problems through Parental Education,” 
Mental Hygiene, XVII (January, 1934), 92-108. 


Lists a number of factors which were found to be associated with feeding diffi- 
culties in a group of twenty-five children of preschool age and describes methods 
of treatment which were found to be effective. 


. GLOVER, KATHERINE, and Dewey, EvEtyn. Children of the New Day. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. x+332. 
The implications of modern social changes for the intelligent rearing of chil- 
dren are discussed. 

. GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L. ‘When Should a Baby Talk?” Parents’ Mag- 
azine, IX (April, 1934), 24-25, 54-55. 
Describes the stages through which a normal child passes in learning to talk and 
gives ages at which the successive stages commonly appear. 


. GROVES, Ernest R., and Groves, Giapys. Sex in Childhood. New York: 
Macaulay Co., 1933. Pp. xii+248. 
While this book is addressed to parents and is non-technical in style, it neverthe- 
less considers the various phases of psychosexual development in much more 
detail than does the usual “popular” treatise of this kind. A sane treatment of 
a difficult subject. 
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Iowa CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION. A Manual of Nursery School 

Practice. Bulletin of the State University of Iowa, New Series, No. 730. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 216. 
A description of the organization and educational activities of the nursery 
schools at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. The Appendix contains 
sample record blanks, typical schedules, and a summary of the abilities of pre- 
school children. 


Levy, Joun. “Learning To Be Friends,”’ Parents’ Magazine, IX (March, 
1934), 13, 70-73- 

Describes the early stages in social development and points out factors likely to 
make for social maladjustments at later ages. 

MEEK, Lois HaypDEN, and BRACKETT, CATHERINE. “How the Young 
Child Learns,”’ Parents’ Magazine, VIII (December, 1933), 14-15, 68. 
Describes methods of attack used by young children in the solution of practical 
problems. 


PaRENTS’ MaGAZINE (Editors and Compilers). The Mother’s Encyclopedia, 
Vols. I-IV. New York: Parents’ Magazine, 1933. 
An illustrated encyclopedia on the care and the training of children. 


SHIRLEY, Mary. “How Is Your Baby Different?’ Parents’ Magazine, 
VIII (December, 1933), 21, 46, 48-49. 
Points out that even at birth every child has a personality of his own which en- 
vironmental forces may modify to some extent but can never completely 
change. 


WHIPPLE, RicHARD R. “Artificial Illumination for the Preschool Labora- 
tory,” Child Development, V (June, 1934), 97-106. 

A description of the new system of indirect lighting employed in the preschool 
laboratories of the University of Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. The psy- 
chological and the educational implications of a good system of lighting are 
discussed. 












































Educational TAritings 











REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Opinions on instruction in the social studies—A quarter-million-dollar in- 
vestigation has recently been concluded. Sponsored by the American Historical 
Association and subsidized by the Carnegie Corporation, a commission com- 
posed of widely known scholars in the social studies and in education has de- 
voted five years to study of instruction through the social studies in elementary 
and secondary schools. The results of their research and reflection are being 
published in a series of volumes. With a number of the reports yet to be issued, 
the concluding volume! has recently come from the press. Signed by twelve of 
the sixteen members of the commission, this report is a relatively brief state- 
ment of the conclusions reached. No summary of the evidence is presented, al- 
though each chapter is closed with a mention of the monographs on which the 
chapter is based. 

The first part of the report consists in an interpretation of recent trends in 
American life and a statement of American social ideals and traditions. Such 
an examination and exposition of our society was felt by the commission to be 
an essential preliminary to the selection of a program of social-science instruc- 
tion. Necessarily, this diagnosis of the society for which they were to prescribe 
was based not on researches immediately directed by the commission but on the 
individual and the collective scholarship possessed by the members. “Cumula- 
tive evidence,” the commission says, ‘“‘supports the conclusion that, in the United 
States as in other countries, the age of individualism and laissez faire in economy 
and government is closing and that a new age of collectivism is emerging” (p. 
16). Thus the commission has faced the facts of the accelerating integration of 
the national and world economy. It advocates a conscious direction of societal 
evolution to the end that democracy shall be preserved. A curbing of economic 
individualism seems to the commission essential to the most efficient use of our 
superb industrial machine and to the realization of our cultural potentialities. 
Clearly, the society which the commission would educate us to build would be a 
genuine cultural democracy, a world in which individuality would be preserved 


t Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission: Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+168. $1.25. 
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and developed, but not in its acquisitive expressions. To the mind of this re- 
viewer, American ideals are admirably stated in this section of the report. 

The remainder of the report is for the most part disappointing. The chapter 
on “Selection and Organization of Materials of Instruction,” which one might 
expect would reflect the findings of a series of objective researches, is philo- 
sophical and “opinionizing” in its entirety. It stands replete in tiresome exhor- 
tation, in vague generalities, in platitudes put forward as important discoveries. 
That it rests on any research seems impossible. That it will modify practice 
seems equally impossible. 

The treatment of the method of teaching is similar. Under the caption 
“Critique of Contemporary Emphases,’”’ the commission has chosen to offer a 
number of bald, sweeping assertions, unsupported by a shred of evidence, which 
amount to an airing of old prejudices. Of sixteen points under “Good Teaching,” 
thirteen are simply armchair statements that ‘“‘the competent teacher will hold,” 
“‘will adjust,” “will supplement,” “will encourage,” “will seek,” etc. (pp. 78- 
79). The chapter is concluded with the helpful statement that, “‘when all is said 
that can be said concerning method, the great teacher defies analysis. He can 
neither be defined, nor his method dissected or described; but whoever comes 
into his presence feels the power of a human spirit” (p. 84). 

In a chapter on “Tests and Testing” the commission has gone far out of its 
way to attack intelligence tests and their uses. The method used is the setting- 
up of straw men to serve as targets for criticism; the values which it is assumed 
school administrators attach to such tests are bizarre in the extreme. No evi- 
dence is introduced to show that such values exist outside the imaginations of 
the commission. 

With the criticism of the new-type tests for the measurement of classroom 
products, the reviewer agrees, in part, on the basis of his somewhat casual and 
subjective impressions. It is to be lamented, however, that the commission, 
despite its vast resources, exhibits no more substantial foundation for its con- 
clusions than the reviewer admits for his own. It is to be resented, furthermore, 
that the commission has nothing constructive to offer the many teachers who 
have the insight to realize the inadequacy of present tests in the social studies. 
Professional zeal is ill requited with the easy statement that “in the final 
analysis the actual testing of a program of social-science instruction is not con- 
ducted by teachers in the schools, but rather by the responses of the individual 
to social situations throughout life and by the course of social events in which 
children so instructed participate” (p. 101). 

With the commission’s emphasis on the teacher as first of all a student 
throughout his career, one is happy to agree. However, a careful reading of the 
chapter on the teacher leaves one with the definite impression that the commis- 
sion has no conception of the teacher as a student of children and of the educa- 
tive process; the only studentship acknowledged by the commission is that which 
is devoted to mastery of the heritage of subject matter. While a show is made 
of pleading for the close co-operation of subject-matter specialists and educa- 
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tionists in the education of teachers, actually the commission leaves no place for 
the study of teaching and learning. Apparently, in the commission’s conception, 
courses in education merely equip the teacher with a cheap bag of tricks, ‘“‘peda- 
gogical prestidigitation”’ (p. 113), “classroom legerdemain” (p. 71), “techniques 
and formulae” (p. 108). The reviewer does not deny the existence of superficial 
courses in education, but he resents the wholesale condemnation of the field, as 
an unjustified attack based on old prejudices. He disputes the adequacy of the 
following ideal: 

In summary, an institution for the preparation of social-science teachers should be 
a center for introducing young men and women to a realistic knowledge of the trends, 
tensions, and conflicts of American society in its world-setting, for bringing them into 
close and living connection with all the great systems of social thought—ancient, mod- 
ern, and contemporary—and for revealing to them the magnificent potentialities of 
science in the realization of the finest dreams of mankind [pp. 113-14]. 


This idea is essentially a denial that the teacher is anything more than a 
cultured citizen and a special student of society. 

The final chapter, bearing the title “Public Relations and Administration,” 
impresses the reviewer as an excellent statement. It is a strong plea for the as- 
sumption by the educational profession of responsibility for social welfare. In 
order that teachers may carry such responsibility, it is urged that their position 
in community, state, and nation must be strengthened through the provision of 
economic security, better incomes, and better working conditions. Administra- 
tors must exercise a leadership which gives teachers the fullest opportunity to 
make education a true service in societal direction. The chapter is, however, a 
declaration of values rather than a statement of facts or inferences from facts. 
It is conceivable that a 100-per cent American, a business man paying heavy 
taxes on real estate, or a Communist would take exception to the views of the 
commission and advance a different philosophy. 

This book is a weak conclusion to a quarter-million-dollar investigation. It 
is almost wholly a statement of opinion, and its style is such that the opinions 
are set forth as finalities. In long, involved sentences, subjective views are de- 
livered as oracular pronouncements from Olympus, and commonplaces are 
given ponderous utterance. 

This document must arouse dispute because it is disputatious in character. 
The reviewer believes that the object of subsidized research should be to take 
some things out of the realm of dispute. Opinion should be had without subsidy. 


PERCIVAL W. HuTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Education and life-—One of the most challenging problems of the present day 
lies in the direction of establishing a more intimate relation between education, 
in its various forms, and the myriad of life-situations steadily becoming more 
numerous and complex. In the mind in which education is conceived of as one 
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thing and life as something entirely separate, little progress can be made toward 
drawing the two close together. Only when the life-theme is brought into the 
school and when the educational habit is carried out into life, can there be any 
assurance that a definite advance has been made. 

To accept the challenge and deal with the problem intelligently demands a 
working knowledge of the fundamental principles involved on the part of 
teachers and any others concerned with the organized guidance of youth. Pro- 
fessor Jones,? in his latest work, has set forth these principles in the light of 
successful practice under present-day conditions. Quite obviously there is no 
attempt in this book to promulgate new and untried theories but, on the con- 
trary, to bring together that which has been tried and found to stand the test 
in the field of practical application. 

The entire volume consists of four distinct parts dealing with the more or 
less natural divisions of the main subject. Part I deals with the generally ac- 
cepted meanings and the underlying purposes of guidance. Subdivisions cover 
(1) the need for guidance, (2) the meaning and purpose of guidance, (3) young 
people’s problems, and (4) basic assumptions upon which to proceed. Part II 
has to do with methods used in investigation for guidance purposes, including 
(1) general methods; (2) use of school records; (3) flexibility of school organiza- 
tion; (4) exploratory activities; (5) tests; (6) personality traits and self-analysis; 
(7) case-study methods; and (8) methods of securing, recording, and evaluating 
data from various sources. 

By way of answering many of the specific questions arising in the struggle 
to establish an effective guidance program for a given school or locality, Part III 
embodies a discussion of actual methods found useful and workable in counsel- 
ing and guiding pupils. Consideration is given to methods appropriate for 
various kinds and sizes of schools and for the successive school levels, as well as 
to methods appropriate for different aspects of guidance, such as educational, 
vocational, and leisure time. Part IV serves as a summary in two distinct ways: 
(1) It is, in a sense, a condensed treatment of the material covered in the first 
three parts. (2) It presents a brief historical account of the guidance movement, 
bringing out especially desirable examples and pointing out intelligent means of 
evaluating results. 

This publication should serve as a further stabilizing influence in the field of 
guidance. It is not in any way flashy nor suddenly inspirational but has the en- 
during qualities of soundness, which are essential in building securely a sub- 
stantial program in this vital aspect of education. 

DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


* Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1934 (second edition). Pp. xxviii+456. $3.00. 
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A significant contribution to the literature of public-school accounting.—Since 
1912, when a joint committee selected from the National Education Association, 
the United States Office of Education, and the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials made its outstanding contribution to public-school 
accounting practices (Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports: 
Adopted by the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, February 29, 1912. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 3, 1912), there has been increasing interest in sound financial accounting for 
schools. This interest has been increased by the nation-wide demand for 
economies in public expenditures. Students of educational finance and state 
committees of educators have developed procedures either generai in character 
or designed to serve specific areas. An interesting addition to this growing litera- 
ture has been published.* 

This work treats at length the incurring and the meeting of liabilities, pay- 
roll procedures, accounting for school receipts and expenditures, voucher sys- 
tems, accounting for school property, insurance, financial statements, unit costs, 
and budgetary procedure. In fact, the book is much more than a technical 
treatise on accounting; it is a manual of public-school business practices which 
affect financial accounting. Researches are cited, and expert judgments are 
quoted. Numerous forms devised by the author are reproduced in the book 
with extensive illustrations of procedures. Glossaries of accounting terms and 
insurance terms are included. 

This work possesses numerous meritorious features. The accounting system 
described performs adequately the functions that a school accounting system 
must perform. It provides for the recording of receipts and expenses in such a 
way that extensive financial reports can be made periodically and state and na- 
tional reports can be compiled. The voucher systems provide for extensive 
original data on the various financial transactions. Provision is made for the 
control of budget appropriations and for the computation of unit costs. ‘‘Ad- 
vancements,”’ or revolving funds, are accorded the attention that their im- 
portance in school accounting merits. In short, a school district, large or small, 
adopting the forms and procedures outlined in this book would have an ade- 
quate accounting system. The general discussion of business practices which 
accompanies the description of the accounting system contains much material 
of great value to the public-school administrator. 

A few statements concerning the less effective features of the book are now 
in order. If the author desired to provide a technical treatise on accounting 
which could be used as a guide, those sections dealing specifically with account- 
ing procedures as such might have been segregated as one part of this work, 
while the excellent and extended discussions of business practices might very 
effectively have been included in another part with cross-references where 


t John Guy Fowlkes, Principles and Practices of Financial Accounting for Schools. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 1934. Pp. xvi+238. $3.00. 
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necessary. This arrangement would have obviated the necessity of seeming to 
be dogmatic on several procedures concerning which practice may vary, as, for 
example, the allocation of a teaching principal’s salary or of indirect costs of two 
organizations occupying the same plant. Again, the majority of accountants 
would provide for adequate budget control by making a charge against an ap- 
propriation at the time an obligation is incurred rather than when goods are 
received. The very excellent pay-roll discussion should have included some 
mention of time reports, particularly from operation and maintenance em- 
ployees. The coding is cumbersome, and there is considerable repetition in the 
work which might have been obviated through cross-references. However, these 
points are relatively minor when contrasted with the many commendable 
features of the book. 
Harry P. SmitH 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


An effort at integration.—In the book under review' the author has turned his 
thought deliberately to the whole sweep of the values of human life rather than 
to a limited aspect of the educative process, in order to find there a principle that 
will give direction to the more specific movements of the process. His search has 
been carried on, in general, in satisfactory manner. 

Starting from a biological conception “‘which treats education as a process of 
adjustment between inner purpose and outer need, or as the promotion of a 
better way of life” (p. 11), Mursell raises specific questions, which he develops 
into chapters, that bear on the foundations of education, the desired outcomes, 
the more important teaching problems, and what is not too happily designated 
by the term “instrumentalities.”” The book thus falls into four sections. 

The discussion is of such character as both to stimulate and to guide the stu- 
dent. The entire book has the merit of being well written, and an accompanying 
workbook, whatever may be its value to an individual teacher, at least removes 
readings, problems, exercises, and the like from the smooth-running text. The 
chapters dealing with the impingement on education of cultural and vocational 
ends, with the furtherance of thinking on the part of the student, and with the 
oft knotty problem of morality seem to the reviewer to be particularly clear and 
suggestive. 

It is the view of the author that education “must be vocational in its de- 
liberately planned, conscious intention, and in its outcomes. This is true simply 
because life is vocational. But also it must be cultural, simply because life must 
be enlightened. We are not facing an alternative but a synthesis” (p. 318). 
This generalization becomes perhaps more significant when one reads further: 


t James L. Mursell, Principles of Education, pp. xii+506, $2.75; A Workbook in 
Principles of Education, pp. iv+140, $1.25. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 


1934. 
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Education does not serve the ends of vocation by setting up some studies called 
cultural and others called vocational, but rather by making all studies vital and giving 
the pupil a vision of the fullness of human life, whereby he may be guided to his own 
living and enabled to determine his own plan [p. 320]. 


Encouraging, too, is it to find one who builds so close to a biological base 
veering away from the tendency to mark off large numbers of pupils as in- 
capable of thoughtful activity. The author poses the question, ‘“‘Can everyone 
think?” and answers it thus: “Of course children can think. But you must 
organize their chances for them. You must set up problems which have some 
meaning in their lives. And you must steer them through” (p. 348). The teach- 
ing problem is here placed in its appropriate setting. 

On the other hand, when the discussion is turned directly on ends, as in the 
second chapter, in which the relation of education and society is considered, the 
critical guns are not fired evenly. Indeed, one suspects that, when the con- 
clusion is reached that the “seven cardinal principles of secondary education,” 
while neither too realistic nor overly concrete, yet “furnish us with a splendid 
outline of a valid educational ideal’’ (p. 31), they did not fire at all. 

Finally, one wishes throughout that the author’s fine feeling for the play of 
society on both education and the more formal school activity had taken some- 
thing more than academic form. Both students and teachers should use this 
sensitiveness as a springboard from which to explore the problem further. 


H. Gorpon HULLFISH 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


A series of language books for elementary-school grades—The making of a 
series of language books for the elementary grades is an undertaking not to be 
entered into lightly. It inevitably follows that such a series, when published 
and placed on the market by a reputable firm of publishers, automatically be- 
comes the curriculum in language work for thousands of children in all parts of 
the United States. A tremendous obligation rests, therefore, on the authors and 
editors to present materials which are pedagogically sound, impeccable in 
theory of language and usage, practical for the teacher, and attractive and 
stimulating for the pupil. 

These criteria are admirably met in the Daily-Life Language Series.* It isa 
unified and cumulative series, designed to carry the pupil forward by gradual 
and well-considered advances to an adequate command of his mother-tongue 
for all the ordinary needs of speech and writing. The range extends from Grade 
II to Grade VIII, and the series may be obtained in a three-book edition or in a 
special book-a-grade edition. 


tR. L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, Frances Ross Dearborn, Mata Virginia Bear, 
and A. Laura McGregor, Daily-Life Language Series: Introductory Book, pp. xviii+ 
248, $0.76; Book I, pp. xxiv-+392, $0.80; Book II, pp. xxii+486, $0.84; Book III, pp. 
xxli+538, $0.96. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 
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The Introductory Book, designed for Grade II, centralizes the interest de- 
vices in the child himself. Such section headings as ““About Myself,” “About 
My Family,” “Happenings at Home,” and “Making Friends” indicate the 
spirit and tone which characterize this book. Great stress is laid on the natural 
forms of children’s use of language: telling personal anecdotes, discussing toys 
and pictures, talking about birthdays, arranging a birthday party, writing invi- 
tations for the party, etc. The grammar drill is confined to the primary usage 
problems, particularly with the verbs “see,” “saw,” “come,” “came,” “give,” 
“gave,” and the verb “‘be.’”’ Passive or rote learning is outlawed; every lesson, 
almost every page, contains one or more interesting activities for the class or 
for individual pupils to engage in. Good penmanship is stressed, and many 
illustrations of good penmanship are given. Moreover, the book is filled with 
bright pictures, which illustrate and motivate the activities. 

All that has been said of the Introductory Book holds true for the other books 
of the series. As the children grow in maturity and experience, the activities 
follow their interest and abilities, but the same emphasis on doing something 
with language is maintained throughout. In all the books the learning ma- 
terials are grouped around a central theme, as in the case of the Introductory 
Book. New skills are gradually introduced and are maintained by a scientifically 
built series of repetitions. Individual differences in learning rate are met by 
volunteer activities for bright pupils and by special maintenance exercises for 
the slower pupils. All the activities are kept informal, and the transition from 
speech to writing is made with the least friction. Stress on self-learning is the 
keynote of the series, with frequent exercises in self-appraisal and tests by which 
the pupil can plot his own progress. 

Grammar, by name at least, is very completely subordinated to the needs 
of pupils as they carry on the activities and the projects suggested throughout 
the series. Such grammar as is included deals almost entirely with the handling 
of the English sentence and is immediately put to work in sentence exercises. 
New grammatical concepts are clearly explained and profusely illustrated by pen 
drawings and examples. In word usage this series has avoided many of the 
prescriptive requirements of earlier books, but a few of the hardy perennials crop 
up unexpectedly here and there. The reviewer doubts the value of such an 
exercise as “Is it (J, me) whom you want?” Even granting that ‘‘It is me” is 
an error, which it decidedly is not, the normal eighth-grade child is almost sure 
to say, ‘Do you want me?” or “Is it me you want?” This tendency toward 
“schoolmarm” sentence structure in some of the exercises is the only fault which 
the reviewer has found in some sixteen hundred pages of print. In fact, he is 
enthusiastic about the series and recommends these books to the attention of 
all who direct and supervise elementary instruction. 

RoBERT C. POOLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The story-telling art—A book which treats of story-telling and its place in 
education is always welcomed with interest by teachers and supervisors who 
recognize the value of the story in training children. 

The book under review’ is prefaced by the statement that another textbook 
on the theory of story-telling would be superfluous and that this book is not 
theoretical. It is an outgrowth of the experiences of a group of story specialists, 
each of whom works with a different type of audience in the city of New York. 
There are fourteen chapters by as many different contributors, and each chapter 
is supplemented by a list of stories used with success by the author. Some of the 
lists are annotated, and some contain titles which will be new to many story- 
tellers. Many teachers will find this volume helpful and will do well to add it 
to their libraries. 

The chapters which will have most value for the experienced teacher are 
those concerned with (1) radio story-telling, which is written in the first person 
and contains definite information; (2) folk lore and legends, which offers some 
new ideas and new sources of material and which differentiates nicely between 
legends and folk tales; (3) ghost and ‘““mammy” tales, which suggests stories to 
help in supplying children’s demands; (4) holiday programs, containing a help- 
ful list of books and stories with annotations; (5) poetry, containing classified 
lists and showing the advantages of introducing poetry in the story hour; and 
(6) plays for the young adult and (7) the use of the story in adult education, 
both of which touch on ideas newer to the average teacher. 

Chapter i summarizes the important points in the technique of telling and 
using stories, and each of the other chapters discusses the use of stories in a 
different phase of education. 

The book as a whole would be more convincing and much more interesting 
if it were written in a less formal style. The reader wishes to know definitely 
where and how the recommended stories were told and whether the conditions 
under which the story-teller succeeded are comparable to his own. Not many 
teachers have the time and the ability to ‘“‘map their own story courses from 
these charts with profit and pleasure” as the editor suggests, after saying in the 
Preface that the book describes the adventures of a pioneering group of story 
specialists, each working with a different type of audience, each meeting a differ- 
ent problem, and each returning from the adventure with an experience that 
he or she has never told before. 

The tone of the chapters, with the exception of some of those already men- 
tioned as the most helpful to experienced teachers, is very similar to that of other 
books on the theory of story-telling. They lack the vitality and the intimate 
touch which might be expected in descriptions of personal “adventures” and in 
a book which makes a new approach to the subject. 


* The Story Telling Hour. Edited for the New York Story League by Carolyn S. 
Bailey. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934. Pp. x-+252. $2.00. 
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The bibliographies included and the ideas advanced, however, will un- 


doubtedly be of value to story-tellers in various fields. 
EVANGELINE COLBURN 


A French reader for young children—Ginn and Company has put out an 
American edition’ of a charming little English publication intended for young 
children who are learning French. The author, who understands children and 
realizes that their interests and vocabulary are still limited at this early age, even 
in their own language, has taken the characters for her book from a world with 
which they are all familiar: the brave cock, the hen, the chick, the duck, the 
fox, the dog, the sheep, the cat, the donkey, the turkey, the bee—all have a place 
in the story. Aware that word count and grammar must be reduced to their 
lowest terms for such young pupils as she has addressed in this book, the author 
aims to familiarize the pupil with simple, pleasant-sounding phrases connected 
with a story so attractive that he will learn these short, correct sentences be- 
cause of sheer pleasure and constant repetition. The aim of motivating study 
through interest is commendable, but the success of handling as much repetition 
as is offered here will depend on the individual teacher. American children 
readily tire of repetition unless it is very skilfully presented. 

The aim of motivating study through interest is furthered by the delightful 
pen-and-ink drawings by H. Radcliffe Wilson, which illustrate the text and 
give life to every page. 

The author suggests that the stories are such that they could easily be re- 
worked in dialogue, and the children might enjoy bringing the characters to 
life by making cardboard reproductions of them and putting them in action on 
a stage of their own. The book also lends itself to oral reading and could be 
used for aural training in a class that was otherwise using a more advanced 


textbook. 
JoseTTE E. Spink 
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